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O some architects the Building Law of London 

is a profound mystery. To others it is a per- 

petual nuisance, ‘To the majority, however, it 
is a very friendly guide. It may sometimes seem old- 
fashioned, for it leads along well-worn paths and gives 
little encouragement for adventure along the slippery 
paths of experiment. This is not surprising, seeing that 
the Building Law of London is no new thing. From a 
very early day the London within the City walls had 
its Building Law—fragmentary it is true, but after the 
great fire of 1666 a special Act of Parliament was passed 
to regulate the rebuilding. This was a fairly compre- 
hensive body of building control. Whoever helped to 
frame it sowed the seeds of the guiding principles in 
the law of to-day. We find, for instance, rules for 
regulating frontages, the width of streets, the construc- 
tion of external and party walls, the removal of danger- 
ous trades and, of course, fire protection, Surveyors 
were appointed to supervise the rebuilding operations. 
The district surveyors of to-day are the direct descen- 
dants in office of those old-time officials. 

Since 1667 many developing and extending Acts 
have been passed, and the law which once operated only 
in the one square mile of the City of London now, with 
slight exceptions, operates equally in the whole of 117 
square miles included in the County of London. 

Since that time also great changes have taken place 
in the mode of framing the Building Law of London. 
London bulked very large in the eyes of the kingdom 
and Parliament itself gave close attention to the law of 
1667. In recent years, however, the Legislature has 
had other matters to attend to, and the revision of the 
Building Law of London has, therefore, been left 
largely in the hands of London itself. 

It is not an impertinence for us here to consider in 
what directions revision is desirable, seeing that the 
London County Council, who would properly be the 


R 


authority to take the necessary action, have already 
promised to give consideration to our suggestions, 

As will be seen from the printed report, the council 
of this Institute appointed a committee to investigate 
and report. ‘That committee sat regularly for nearly 
two years, and last month presented its report. The 
matter was dealt with at three of the council meetings, 
one was a special meeting for the purpose, and at two 
the committee’s representatives were present by invita- 
tion. Every paragraph of the report was closely scruti- 
nised by the council. One proposal only had to receive 
the committee’s further consideration, but this was 
found in effect an improvement on the original sugges- 
tion, so that the committee’s final report has the full 
approval of the council. ‘The committee are naturally 
gratified at the result of their work. 

London has an inheritance of building law, and con- 
sequently something akin to a traditional instinct to 
build to recognised lines of construction. It was no 
surprise, therefore, that the committee found no general 
body of opinion in favour of any radical departure from 
the present system, That the law needed a measure of 
reform was another matter, seeing that the main Build- 
ing Act was passed as long ago as 1894, since which time 
important advances have been made on many subjects 
included in the Building Law. 

The committee also noted the various legal enact- 
ments, such as the Factory Acts, which are akin to 
building regulations, and they felt that there is a real 
necessity for codification, Procedure should also be 
uniform as far as possible. 

At the outset the committee had to formulate a line 
of action, It was possible to search microscopically for 
verbal anomalies, and with scissors and paste come 
forward with a pretty piece of patchwork. Again, it was 
possible to shirk the labour of a general review and to 
concentrate on a few special items of interest and ham- 
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mer them into or out of shape. Neither of these courses 
was adopted by the committee. The first because no 
one but the authors would have been able to under- 
stand to the full what was the purport of the proposals, 
and the second because the Building Law is so inter- 
woven that few parts can be altered without affecting 
the whole. 

The committee came to the conclusion that in the 
first instance the law should be passed under review 
in broad outlines so that its scope and operation could 
be understood. In this way it seemed possible that a 
useful purpose would be served. Any conclusions 
arrived at could be set out in such general terms that 
all members of the Institute could take an intelligent 
interest in them. Without this interest the force of any 
suggestions would be negligible. The committee, 
therefore, divided up their subject under various head- 
ings, and these were subdivided and summarised. 
About 290 subdivisions were thus dealt with. A copy 
of the summaries was sent to each member of the 
committee prior to the meetings, so that all, whether 
they were able to be present or not, were made fully 
aware of the committee’s action. 

This matter is mentioned because perhaps it explains 
the cause of the happy result already mentioned. 

The report has been printed. It is proposed to-night 
to refer briefly to a few of those conclusions which may 
need a little emphasis. 

Before, however, doing so two points must be made. 
‘They will apply substantially to all the items in the 
report. First: The conclusions of the committee are 


only in general terms. Before they appear in an Act of 


Parliament they need to be put in legal form. There 
must also be safeguards and many consequential amend- 
ments and alterations. These will involve most careful 
attention and so much detail study that the committee 
postponed this work until they knew that the principles 
involved had been approved. Legal advice on the sub- 
ject may have to be obtained. "The members may per- 
haps, therefore, resist the temptation at the present 
time to make adverse criticisms assuming that no such 
safeguards or limitations are intended. Suggestions, of 
course, will be most welcome. 

The second point of explanation is that the report 
has not been prepared in ignorance of the fact that the 
London County Council have very wide powers of vary- 
ing the ordinary requirements of the Building Law and 
that in many cases dissatisfied applicants have a right 


of appeal. The report, however, is framed in the belief 


that it is advantageous and helpful to the public for 
legislation to be more positive than negative. For in- 
stance, it is of real value if an architect in advising the 
development of an estate can assure a prospective owner 
what he can do rather than what he may perhaps per- 
suade the London County Council to permit him to do. 
In practice it is often highly inconvenient, in fact most 
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undesirable, or even impossible, to make an application 
and by trial and error discover what may be done. The 
London County Council is not in the habit, rightly so, 
of giving an approval without all the facts of locality 
and other details of a like character being divulged. 
The consequence is that a preliminary plan may be so 
speculative as to be of little value, and otherwise hope 
ful schemes may come to nought. The report, therefore, 
indicates the desirability of amending the law in such 
and other similar directions. 

Referring now to the detail suggestions (see Item 1). 
The present Building Act does not give the power of 
developing a small site by laying down a road out of a 
street and to curve it back a short distance off. The law 
demands that such a street shall join up another street, 
and there must be no gates or arches at either end. In 
these days of frantic hustle on the public highways, with 
the accompanying noise, stench and clouds of dust, it 
would be a real advantage to live apart from the mad- 
ding crowd, or where the traffic on the highway would 
not be tempted to overflow. It was possible once to lay 
out such quiet places. I give a plan of one at Blackheath 
in Diagram 1. 

Again, blocks of almshouses arranged on the old 
lines (see Item 2) can be objected to to-day. Because 
more than three houses abut upon the path in front of 
the houses, that path is a street with all the ordinary 
obligations, and is a carriage-way because, forsooth, the 
undertaker and furniture removers will certainly drive 
up from time to time. While we make every effort to 
preserve such quiet homely places, it is strange that 
they may not be repeated. 

The report reminds you (see Item 3) that Burling- 
ton House courtyard may not be duplicated in Picca- 
dilly or elsewhere in London, It is a cul-de-sac, and 
because the Roval Academy building is more than 
60 feet from the entrance archway the Building Law 
now frowns severely upon it. The Crown Surveyor 
finds a quiet refuge within a stone’s throw of Trafalgar 
Square at the cul-de-sac end of Suffolk Street. 
Culs-de-sac such as this can now be objected to. Atten- 
tion is directed to the fact (see Item 4) that there is no 
authority given by law for a frontage line to be fixed 
before buildings are commenced in a street. The first 
builder may form a yard between his buildings and the 
street. This curious result follows. All other sub- 
sequent buildings on either side of him must also have 
yards at least equal in depth, quite apart from whether 
they require them or not. The report ventures the sug- 
gestion that this needs amendment. The time has also 
come when the building line should be indicated for all 
existing street frontages, and if this work were under- 
taken systematically by existing machinery ten years 
ought to see it accomplished. It will perhaps be agreed 
that the width of a new street and the building line for 
houses on either side should be taken together. The 
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report considers this of importance. To illustrate this 
point Diagram 4 may be studied. Section “ A ”’ shows 
what a builder may do when he lays out a new street. 
He can make it 40 feet wide and build blocks of flats 
with ground floor and four upper floors and attics in 
the roof. He can abut his flats directly upon the pave- 
ment and no one says him nay. Even if he chooses to 
put a garden space in front and set back his flats from 
the pavement line as in Section “‘ B ”’ he gets no advan- 
tage. It should be possible to encourage him to submit 
a plan such as in Section “‘ C,”’ and because the public 
will have the advantage of a wide, open air space, to 
give him the advantage of, say, providing the street only 
30 feet wide, particularly as the traffic along the street 
will be of very limited character. 

Under the Michael Angelo Taylors Act of 1817 a 
street may be closed on application to the magistrates by 
the borough council. Under the Highways Act, 1835, 
the owners of the property on either side may secure a 
closing order by private application. It will not seem 
unreasonable (see Item 8) for the London County 
Council, which approves the lay-out of streets, to be a 
party to any disappearance. 

Reference is made in Item g to the necessity of a 
reform in the law governing building over sewers, 
Since the report was prepared the London County 
Council have reported that they were recently before 
the House of Commons Committee on the subject, 
when that Committee proposed that the London 
County Council’s power of full discretion to grant or 
withhold consent should be curtailed in several direc- 
tions. It will be seen therefore that this Institute is 
not taking an unreasonable attitude in suggesting re- 
vision of the law on the same lines. 

Part II of the Report deals with height of buildings. 
This thorny question has not been burked. The facts 
and arguments which led to the main conclusions are 
set out in Items 10-19. Diagram No. 5 shows the lines 
to which buildings may at present be re-erected in old 
streets, and to which buildings may be erected in new 
streets. Diagram 6 shows what were our predecessors’ 
views in 1667. There was a minimum width of 14 feet 
for narrow streets and a maximum height in those 
streets of about 21 feet. Diagram 7 shows the corre- 
sponding line in Paris. From these diagrams it will be 
seen that at one point all these lines coincide and give 
approximately an angle of 1:15. The report recom- 
mends this as a reasonable basis for the line in all 
general cases. 

The argument has been used that the law with regard 
to the height of buildings should remain as at present, 
in effect that London should exhaust all its present 
powers to build to 80 feet and then, and not till then, 
seek amendment in the law. Here the report confi- 
dently makes a stand. It is strongly opposed to per- 
mitting in the West End and other parts of London 
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every narrow street to become a tunnel and its occupied 
rooms by the hundred thousand caverns where artificial 
light must be regularly used. 

It is nc* proposed to remove the general limiting 
height of 80 feet, but it does not go so far as to declare 
that under no circumstances whatever higher buildings 
may not be erected. At the present time Government 
buildings, churches and chapels, buildings anywhere 
in London belonging to the Inns of Court, and things 
which perhaps by a stretch of imagination may be 
deemed ornamental features or towers, can scrape the 
sky with impunity, and new schools may do the same. 
When details have to be thrashed out it may be found 
desirable to require that all buildings should follow at 
least the ordinary rules as regards height. ‘The decision 
as to higher buildings is still left with the London 
County Council with an appeal. Of course, construc- 
tionally high buildings which are easily built on, say, 
the swampy lake foreshore of Chicago, could be built, 
say, in the middle of Holland Park, and in many other 
places in London, and no material injury would be 
done to anyone. The great difficulty, however, which 
it is believed confronts the London County Council in 
their deliberations on applications for higher buildings 
is that a refusal, possibly on the ground that the archi- 
tecture did not please the Building Act Committee of 
the London County Council, or even that they had 
passed a resolution to allow no more higher buildings 
in London, might not be sufficient ground for refusal. 
Without necessarily accepting that view, it must be 
agreed that high buildings involve very many questions 
—good taste and wide views are involved. There may 
be no intrinsic objection to a single high building, say, 
in the middle of the facade of Carlton Terrace. But if 
that one building be erected, why not all the facade to 
an equal height ? The London County Council should 
not be fettered in its judgment, but should secure 
opinion of the highest standing and of the most inde- 
pendent character, and the Report suggests that the 
opinion of the Fine Art Commission should be invited. 

Item 20 suggests a modification of the stringent re- 
quirements in Section 48 of the London Building Act, 
1894, which provides that whenever a greater height 
than that prescribed by the Act is contemplated every 
owner or lessee within 100 yards may have to be con- 
sulted. This does not apply only in the case of high 
buildings. Lay out a passage 20 feet wide, and if you 
try to build 2: feet high everybody within 100 yards 
has to be consulted ! Crowded business areas as well 
as scattered suburban areas bear the same burden. An 
amendment of this part of the law is very necessary. 

At the present time the law demands that a bedroom 
window opening into an internal courtyard shall have 
at least an angle of light of 1 : 2 from the window sill to 
the top of the wall opposite the window. No provision 
is made to secure that the window shall be in such a 
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position that it will adequately light the room. Nor is 
there any regulation for a minimum allowable width 
for such a court. Advantage has been taken of this to 
construct so-called “‘ lighting courts ’’ as shown in dia- 
gram 8. Such loopholes in the law should be stopped 
up forthwith. 

In Section III of the Report a proposal is made by 
which London, through the London County Council, 
should have power from time to time, as experience 
indicates, to amend the constructional clauses set out 
in Part VI of the 1894 Act. At the present time this 
cannot be done except by Parliamentary sanction. It 
is surely one of those domestic matters that London 
should control, and not have to go cap-in-hand to 
Westminster, or even to officials at Whitehall. Some- 
thing should be done, seeing that some of the pro- 
visions of the Act are obsolete, while many others need 
amending to meet changed conditions. For instance, 
at the end of each metallic bressummer an expansion 
space of } inch for each 10 feet in length is demanded. 
What architect to-day provides for this in his specifica- 
tion ? Again, a warehouse roof must be kept down to a 
slope of 47°, but in any other building the slope may 
be 75°. Is there nowadays any sound reason for such 
a distinction? No doubt, if the above-mentioned 
line of heights for streets is accepted, the roofs would 
follow the same line (see Diagram 9). 

Much loss of time and trouble is caused by making 
applications to the London County Council to vary 
details of constructions, many of quite insignificant 
character. When once sucha consent is given it should 
be common property. The owner of a private house 
recently asked permission to build hollow walls with 
the usual half brick inside and out. The London 
County Council gave him permission. In a small 
building an owner was given permission to omit foot- 
ings because he provided an equal concrete foundation. 
Special circumstances arose in neither case. Why 
should not such decisions be acted upon in all similar 
cases without loss of time and all the formality of appli- 
cation, plans, reports, etc., etc., etc. ? This is no novel 
proposal. Before there was a County Council or Board 
of Works the Metropolis Building Act of 1844 gave the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests power to issue 
new rules of construction where by experience they 
found that the actual rules of the Act defeated the 
object of the Act. I have a copy of one such decision, 
signed by Lord Canning (who was for a time one of the 
Commissioners). It specifies the form of construction 
for leather drying sheds. Many sheds so constructed 
may still be seen to-day from the railway carriage 
window shortly after passing London Bridge Station 
southward. 

It is felt that Parliament might be disposed to give 
modern London similar privileges provided these 
privileges are exercised with the full concurrence of 
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interested parties. ‘The Report suggests that 1 
London County Council form an Advisory Board | 
this purpose. ‘The London County Council might rid 
itself of a great deal of unnecessary routine work in this 
way. 

Certain main enactments should be included in an 
Act of Parliament. These are indicated in the Repo: 
and would not be a difficult subject to revise and put 
into a modern form. 

In Item 42 a suggestion is made by which the London 
County Council could be relieved of much more routine 
work. It seems unnecessary for the staff of the London 
County Council to investigate every joint and member 
of, say, a small rain screen against the yard wall of a 
huge steel-framed warehouse. In such a building every 
detail of the construction has to be passed by the Dis- 
trict Surveyor. He has copies of the drawings, and 
surely he could be trusted to see that a trifling thing as 
this is well and truly built. 

Item 45 needs expansion. Under the Dangerous 
Structure provisions the Executive Authority is the 
London County Council. When they have a complaint 
that any structure appears to be dangerous (it may be 
that Charing Cross Station roof has collapsed, or it may 
be that a chimney pot at Poplar is likely to fall into a 
back yard)—-it matters not whether the complaint is 
anonymous or from a responsible party—the District 
Surveyor is at once asked for his report. His duty is to 
survey and send back a certificate as to the necessary 
safeguards. ‘Thereupon the London County Council 
serves the owner with a peremptory notice to remove 
the danger, and delivers by hand a copy on the pre- 
mises. If the owner delays the London County Council 
can take police court proceedings, and as a last resort 
can send their own workmen to do what is necessary. 
Every step in the programme has to be paid for by the 
owner. Perhaps before he is aware of the accident the 
bill has already begun to mount up. Even if he does the 
necessary work immediately he has been notified, he 
has to pay all the same. Institute members have com- 
plained. They think that the owner should have at 
least a warning before expenses are incurred, ‘This 
seems quite reasonable and the Report endorses it. 

Section IX, dealing with signs, requires a little care- 
ful consideration. Except for revenue purposes, 
“jumping ” signs do not appear to have any justifica- 
tion. They dazzle and confuse pedestrians and drivers 
alike, and they certainly do not beautify London, 
although an artfully disguised picture of an electric 
advertisement of cigarettes and soap has an honoured 
place on the walls of this year’s Royal Academy. It 
may be urged that they have some useful purposes. 
The belated clubman, seeing gigantic but quite un- 
approachable cocktails shaken up by ghostly hands, 
while snakes green and red slither across the black 
background of the night, may, of course, hurry home 
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to sign the pledge. This should not justify the law 
heing broken on a score of buildings around Piccadilly 
or elsewhere. Regulations for signs were drawn up by 
the London County Council years ago. The machinery 
has proved faulty, otherwise there would be no neces- 
sity now to suggest amendment. 

Section X of the Report deals with the questions of 
fire protection and means of escape. Some may be 
referred to. When the London County Council has 
certified the means of escape the document will perhaps 
be filed away with the architects’ papers or out of know- 
ledge in his client’s safe. It is suggested that the par- 
ticulars should be on the premises. It is not intended 
that a plan should be displayed, or that it should be 
open to inspection by prospective burglars. The tenants 
and employees in large buildings should be able to make 
themselves acquainted with what has been provided for 
their use in the case of an emergency. Particulars 
might conveniently be kept, say, in the porter’s box 
near the front entrance. 

As is well known to many, the Factory Act and the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, overlap 
and conflict in many respects. The procedure widely 
varies. The Report considers that there seems to be 
good reason for co-ordination. 

Item 56 needs consideration. The Report does not 
wish in any way to raise alarm. This question, however, 
does often arise—when a place of assembly is fully occu- 
pied by the public, is everything well? ‘The question 
is not closed by offering the statement that such-and- 
such a building was once reported to be cleared, say, in 
three minutes. While human nature is what it is there 
will be someone in the audience who, on an alarm, will 
unconsciously determine that he will not calmly wait 
three minutes and be the last man out. A modern 
audience cannot be drilled like a boarding school to 
fall in line, turn to the left and march out at the word 
of command. It is true that the District Surveyor has, 
in this class of buildings, discretion as to construction, 
but he has no discretion whatever as regards the effi- 
ciency of the means of exit. He can in this respect only 
satisfy himself in a purely rule-of-thumb manner that 
a specified staircase or staircases are provided some- 
where in the buildings, and that if the builder choses 
to provide gangways between the seats they are of a 
specified width. All the exits may be at one end of the 
building and discharge where the builder choses. 
Without hesitation it is confidently asserted that while 
there are such vast interests involved, mainly personal, 
but also material, in theatres and all other places of 
public assembly, no stone should be unturned until the 
architect has himself indisputable evidence that his 
plans cannot well be challenged in the event of an 
accident. The London County Council have recently 
suggested dealing with churches and chapels attached 
to schoolrooms, etc. The Report suggests that all 
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places of public resort should have equal supervision. 
As will be seen by the Report, attention has been 
given to the evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Fire Brigades. : 

Items 57 and 58 touch upon a piece of very cumbrous 
machinery which nullifies to a large extent the chief 
purposes for which the 1g05 Act was passed—viz., that 
of providing means of escape for old dangerous build- 
ings. The procedure is briefly this. The London 
County Council must make its own inquiries without 
any assistance from the delinquents. Plans must be 
made by the Council’s staff to lay before the committee 
concerned, and also for the very necessary record of 
facts. This involves an expenditure of time and money 
which is frequently wasted because the arrangements 
or occupation of the building suddenly change. At the 
present time there is no duty upon anyone to acquaint 
the London County Council of the most dangerous 
cases, and therefore the ones that require first of all to 
be dealt with may be overlooked. A method is sug- 
gested which it is confidently hoped will commend 
itself to the London County Council. 

It is true that in 1905, when the London County 
Council were before Parliament, it was proposed that 
in the case of old buildings the owner must submit his 
plans. This proposal was rejected, possibly because it 
would be unfair to put an owner to the expense of 
making plans when ultimately it was discovered that 
his building was in proper order. The proposal might 
now be submitted in a modified form. 

If a building is a death-trap to the occupants in 
case of fire it seems reasonable that the owner and not 
the ratepayers should bear all the cost of producing the 
necessary plans. 

Although there is very wide scope to the law relating 
to means of escape, there is no ready machinery by 
which any authority can ascertain whether the escape, 
once provided, has been maintained. It would, how- 
ever, be quite possible to hold an inquiry when fires 
occur. This power has been in existence for a long 
time as regards the City of London by the coroner. 
Even if no life is endangered the inquiry must take the 
form of an inquest with a jury, etc., etc., and every word 
of evidence taken down in writing. It is understood 
that the coroner does not find the machinery at all 
suitable for the purpose. The present Report considers 
that a very good purpose would be served if an inquiry 
into fires could be held outside the City. It should be 
held not by the coroners, but by a member from an 
independent and perhaps expert panel. Most useful 
information is likely to be obtained. 

Diagram 10 shows what is suggested in Item 64 for 
removing timber stack risks from domestic buildings. 
Timber stacks should be at least 10 feet away, which 
would give a considerable measure of protection, and 
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slope away at 45 deg., which would prevent pieces of 
timber falling on to the buildings. 

Section XI of the Report deals with Exempted 
Buildings. At the present time there is a long list of 
buildings which are entirely outside the pale of the 
law as regards construction. They are a relic of the days 
when it was not thought worth while to interfere with 
a house if it fell down or was burned down so long as 
it did not affect anyone except the owner and his family. 
The regulations for such buildings are now largely in- 
applicable to modern London, The fire risk of London 
is of a different character to that of a century ago. 
London is now so crowded that a man must not be al- 
lowed to do entirely what he likes when the welfare of 
the community is at stake. In this connection it should 
be noted that a recent Royal Commission established to 
inquire into building law throughout the country, met 
these exempted buildings everywhere, and they re- 
ported strongly in favour of eliminating these exemp- 
tions. Some control obviously ought to be given. 
The Report makes the suggestion that the District 
Surveyor is the best person to determine on the spot 
whether a proposed form of construction is suitable. 
The matter is by no means unimportant. Under the 
present exemption clauses an owner may erect a series 
of buildings with stables on the ground floor and two- 
storey workrooms upstairs. If he is careful to keep 
8 feet from the frontage and 30 feet between each, his 
buildings may be of any construction. He may roof 
them with thatch. Each may be large enough to accom- 
modate 200 girls at work. Here is the absurdity of the 
situation. The lady Factory Inspector will carefully see 
that the walls inside are whitewashed periodically, that 
the floors are clean, and that the sanitary arrangements 
are adequate. She may also cross-examine the girls to 
satisfy herself that none are below the proper age, and 
that they do not work more than 10} hours a day. The 
London County Council may also examine the build- 
ings, make elaborate plans and require a picturesque 
series of external staircases back and front. If an epi- 
demic spreads like wildfire through the crowded work- 
rooms the factory inspector will report to headquarters, 
the sanitary inspector will test all drains, and the 
medical officer will make minute inquiries, the coroner 
and jury will survey the premises and give a non-com- 
mittal verdict. This regiment of officials can enter and 
inspect whenever they choose. ‘They may all fail to 
discover the cause of what was in fact a preventable loss 
of human life. The Building Law of London had 
definitely enacted that the District Surveyor was pro- 
hibited from even entering the buildings, much less 
supervising the construction. He was not even entitled 
to see that the walls were built of decent materials, that 
the rain did not soak down from the top, could take no 
precautions against poisonous gases in the stables from 
spreading through the floors and walls into the rooms 
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upstairs. The report urges that only insignificant build- 
ings should in future go scot free from building contro 

Item 67 calls attention to a piece of Case law tha 
ought not to stand, Itwasenacted someshort time ago i: 
the Education Administrative Provisions Actof 1911 tha 
if plans of a new school are approved by the Education 
Board the school is free from the constructional pro 
visions of all local building law. The High Courts o1 
Justice have ruled in effect that anything and every 
thing within the covers of every building law, including 
frontage lines, height of buildings, foundations, fire 
proofing, party wall procedure, signs, dangerous struc 
ture provisions, are included in this word “ construc 
tion.” This ruling is not confined to London, and not 
only to the public schools built by the London County 
Council, but is applicable to every new school built 
anywhere, and by anyone so long as the plans are ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 

As the Government who introduced the Act did not 
mean this, an amendment seems desirable. 

Referring to administration by the London County 
Council in Section XII of the Report, it will be ot 
interest to members to note that during the last quarte: 
the London County Council had to come to a decision 
in the following number of cases :— 


Applications for new streets, frontage lines, height 


of buildings, special alterations, etc. 1,506 
Means of escape cases cx 230 
1,942 


The following observations occur :— 

(1) The average available time for consideration of 
each case cannot be great, and the task must be stupen- 
dous. 

(2) The majority of cases must follow such a routine 
character that the superintending architect is able to 
anticipate the Committee’s decision. 

(3) Consequently a still large number of matters 
than at present might be delegated to him as suggested 
in Item 81. 

(4) If this were done and the delegation to the Dis- 
trict Surveyor of much ordinary construction were 
provided for as suggested in a previous part of the 
Report, the Building Act Committee would have more 
time at their disposal, and 

(5) It would not be altogether out of the question 
for applicants to appear in support of their schemes. 

Special reference should be made to the District 
Surveyors in Items 72 and 73. Although they are not 
actually officers of the London County Council, that 
body has to see that the work of each district is carried 
on, and that all necessary information is in the hands 
of a successor in office. The London Building Act, 
1894, provides that the documents, plans and applica- 
tions delivered to the District Surveyor are the Coun- 
cil’s property. The Report draws attention to this fact 
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IX 


A—DOMESTIC BUILDING B—WAREHOUSE 


in suggesting that certified plans of buildings should be 
deposited at once with the London County Council. 
‘They are most valuable records and if lost or mislaid 
very great hardship and loss may result. The existence 
of such plans establishes certain rights to build. They 
are not secret documents. When questions arise as to 
whether vacant land can be developed it would be most 
helpful if the central authority held the necessary 
records for inspection. ‘This would be all the more 
necessary if, in the future, buildings in old narrow 
streets might in general cases be re-erected to the old 
heights. It would be obviously necessary to get them 
certified before demolition. 

Referring briefly to the administration by the Dis- 
trict Surveyor, the following information should be 
given. During all the war period and when building 
operations were severely restricted the District Sur- 
veyors, whose incomes were limited entirely by the 
amount of work done in their respective districts, 
suffered heavily ; besides, they have to bear the whole 
of the expenses of their office and have no retiring 
allowance in prospect. Some were not able to pay even 
their office expenses out of the fees received from their 
district. In 1917 thirteen districts did not produce a 
net income of £2 per week. In consequence of this 
heavy burden of loss the fees were raised in 1921 for 
five years. This has produced a net increase above pre- 
war figures of about 25 per cent. The last year’s avail- 
able figures show that 36,700 jobs of all kinds were 
attended to in London in 1922. The average net fees 
for new buildings from Bush House downwards was 
£3 3s., the other jobs £2 2s., and the average net fees 
amounted to £1,775. The Report suggests that it is not 
an extravagant amount. It does, however, recom- 
mend that the fees should be graduated more fairly, 
and the work which carries a higher service should 
receive a higher fee than the work which requires 
less, At present the fees are roughly calculated on 
one basis. 

Only two other items in the Report require exten- 
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sion. Item 85 suggests that the “ definitions ’”’ in the 
London Building Act should be revised at any rate in 
the direction of clarity. Buildings are divided into 
three classes.—Public, domestic, and warehouse. <A 
domestic building is one which is not a public building 
or a warehouse, A warehouse is one not a domestic or 
a public building, and a public building is not one of 
the other two. .This is a definition running in a circle. 
It should be made more definite. — 

May I conclude with one personal paragraph ? My 
original draft of the last clause of the Report was that 
the proposed modifications of the law would greatly 
assist building operations and make London a healthier 
and brighter city. When the committee read the 
paragraph they instantly deleted the last few words 
with an accompaniment of ribald laughter. It may 
have been on the ground that those who trouble 
about Acts of Parliament and deal with bricks and 
mortar and other such mundane things must be 
so dwarfed in spirit, and so lost to every fine feeling, 
that it is an impertinence for them to even dream 
of a “‘ healthier and brighter London.’’ Nevertheless, 
I am unrepentant, I believe that there are those 
that will agree with me in this, that if as the result of 
a reformed Building Law at least some of our streets 
are not common highways for public traffic, if we may 
secure more wide open avenues, if the dismal offices in 
which so many work day by day are not to be the pattern 
for to-morrow, if our dwelling rooms are adequately 
lit, if our open spaces can be kept free and not be over- 
shadowed at the dictates of a very materialistic age, if 
we can see perhaps more often a grassy patch or a bed 
of flowers even in central London, and the air we 
breathe is less polluted, and if at night we are not to be 
so blinded by flaming advertisements on every wall 
that we shall become insensible to the glories of the 
midnight sky, then I venture to hold that it is not too 
great a presumption to suggest that we may expect as 
the direct result of a reformed Building Law a Healthier 
and Brighter London, 


“ce ” 
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Architect and Artist 


BY GEORGE DRYSDALE [F.], DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, BIRMINGHAM 


For the provocative purpose of creating a discussion at 
a recent meeting at Birmingham, Mr. Drysdale read a 
Paper entitled ‘“‘ Why are Architects so seldom Artists ; 
or, Why are Architects not always Artists ? ’’? In the course 
of his argument Mr. Drysdale said :— 

“ To begin with, what is an artist ? We all have feelings, 
political and other ; sounds, sights and smells affect us 
variably. Surely the artists among us are those who feel 
these various things more keenly than the rest, and, 
feeling so, wish to take a hand in their discussion. The 
painter of nature wishes to examine and explain to others 
the thrills nature provides for him, the effects of light, of 
colour. The musician until recently discussed har- 
monies. The amateur in the arts is generally satisfied 
with their conventional treatment, with their sentimental 
values, their story-telling power. He enjoys the sensa- 
tions these various sounds, sights and smells engender. On 
the other hand, the artist’s inquiry is rather the why and 
the wherefore of these effects. Why should such and 
such a thing make one laugh or weep, feel dissatisfied or 
the reverse. He wishes to get at the root of the matter, 
understand how it works on his ego and reproduce it, 
amplify it, glorify it, so that it may act on his neighbour 
not so sensitive as himself. His glory is in the extent of 
his power to affect others. He must discover the primary 
values, the root causes in his particular branch of the arts. 
In short, the amateur wants the sensation, the artist is 
interested in the emotion issuing therefrom. ‘Too often the 
painterisasculptor, the architect a literary man, who, hav- 
ing studied among the dead leaves of Vitruvius and his like, 
seeks to reproduce the dried fruits of his learning. We, 
as architects, have joined in the great discussion on 
building ; we wish to carry on the story and as artists 
leave records of what our time was, a severely practical 
art, an art mostly of hidden values, working for sub- 
conscious effects, content generally as a background to 
our lives in cities. Our walls are usually well built, our 
drains a model for the whole world’s copying, the pave- 
ments of our streets nigh perfect, our houses comfortable. 
The smoke of our cities rather spoils our best effects. 
Bye-laws blunt our efforts, our town councils and govern- 
ing bodies have but seldom imagination. Conventions 
grow from competitions. We are hide-bound by business 
and the lack of money. Hurrying along, worried, 
misunderstanding and misunderstood, we lack concen- 
tration on our art, thankful to earn a living and grateful 
to a Lutyens or a Liverpool who, giving us something 
new, helps us to establish another convention. Lutyens is 
an artist, a man of primary cause and effect. Liverpool is 
a school, and provides an argument. 

When we are young we set our ideals rather high. The 
weaker among us are in danger of becoming embittered 
when we find out how things are. Our ideals must of 
necessity be high—high enough to stand before the 
onslaughts of truth. Commerce and that queer thing 
cilled Democracy may seem our rulers. As individuals 


we can still be free, and if we are to be artists, we must 
be the free servants of our clients.”’ 





‘To indicate the difficulties which lie in the path of an 
architect Mr. Drysdale tabulated the following twelv« 
points :— 

““1, Lack of Understanding of Human Nature, perhap 
better, lack of a sense of humour, the possession of which 
enables each of us to see how small we are and how 
unimportant in the general scheme of things. It helps us 
to realise how the success, of our neighbour’s efforts at any 
rate, is often another word for luck, and so gives us a 
proper sense of perspective. We must understand out 
clients and the men whom we employ, know when to 
humour them, judge when to give a little more than is 
expected, and even bully them when necessary, always 
remembering, if we are artists, that our final interest is in 
men, not stones. 

2. Sense of Reality. We must realise clearly what we 
are and what we are trying to do in a world that is. 
Realise also the size and scale of the matters concerning 
which we have dealings. How many of us are given to 
exaggeration ; we think our geese are swans, our cottages 
mansions. I was once called in to help on what was called 
a large Classic house. The sum to be spent turned out 
to be £4,000, pre-war, and the job collapsed in a week. 
Surely it is very inartistic to exaggerate the importance 
either of our works or of our place in the world. A 
habit that grows as bad habits do, it leads to sourness and 
discontent, and makes us untruthful and therefore out of 
touch with things that are. ‘The joy in an art, to perpe- 
trate a platitude, is certainly not measured by the dimen- 
sions of the production. We get great and grand ideas 
of ourselves going in for huge competitions and are bitter 
because the world wants cottages. 

3. The Literary Sense. This is very well explained 
by Geoffrey Scott in his book on the Architecture of 
Humanism. We are so very apt to design and judge 
buildings by what we think others feel about them, not 
examining them for ourselves. We look at the moon, 
for example, and flatter ourselves that we feel what the 
poets are never tired of writing about it, content that our 
so-called feelings are second-hand impressions. We 
might be better employed trying to diagnose what the 
moon means tous. As far as I remember, Geoffrey Scott 
asks us to approach a building as a child would, keeping 
an open mind, and try to register accurately the effect on 
our spirit of what we see, and then attempt a diagnosis 
of why. Certain patterns affect us variously, too—the 
uprights of a Gothic cathedral, the horizontality in Greek 
work, the arch a sign of vigour, a sagging line of depres- 
sion. Most of us have ambitions in the use of columns. 
The youngest among us possibly imagines that if he 
chooses a good example from the past and details it care- 
fully he has the right to expect a success. Surely he has 
no business to think so. Columns in architecture may 
not be quite so sensitive as the human figure is in 
sculpture ; they are, nevertheless, very sensitive things 
and call for great care in their treatment, if they are to 
express anything other than the literary meaning the 


words ‘ orders ’’ and ‘‘ columns” convey to us. Are 
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they not, when used intelligently, a very potent way of 
stating dignity, strength, permanence and order in our 
buildings ? Who can imagine sympathy between the 
Greek Doric and Trotsky, for example ? Columns well 
used have power over us as the music of Bach has, as has 
the fine flavour of great poetry. They look inevitable. 
They affect us as a battleship does, but they afford satis- 
faction to our senses through our eyes and not through 
our knowledge of the rules of their making, for we care 
not how they are made. 

4. Lack of Imagination. Was it not Ruskin who, 
looking at a stone, saw a mountain? ‘The great virtue in 
a real work of art is surely its imaginative power, its 
power of showing something clearly, its proportions 
seem found, its scale just. It points out to us new facts 
and enhanced values, and carries us a step further in our 
appreciation of the true and the beautiful. A work of art 
generally contains a suggestion that life is worth living. 
How dull is much of our work which has knowledge but 
no jmagination! Might we not live a little more like 
Alice ? We might be of more use if we did. 

5. Power of Visualising Things. I fear an elevation is 
just a matter of lines on paper to those architects who are 
not artists. The power of seeing things in their three 
dimensions is not given to all of us. The plan, section 
and elevation remain separate and distinct, not one as 
our bodies are one, the external expression of what we 
build is other than the natural one, the faces of our 
buildings, as it were, powdered and painted, the insides 
not always very healthy. Surely in the great buildings 
of the past the soundness, permanence and naturalness 
of the structure contain the real appeal rather than the 
prettiness we are so fond of sketching. Architecture as an 
art is an art of shapes, of voids and solids, of spaces, of 
light and shade, of patterns in space, not a struggle of 
styles on paper, of lines and fashionable detail. A great 
knowledge of the science of anatomy does not of necessity 
mean a great doctor. 

6. Simplicity of Thought. A rare virtue among these 
strange gentlemen we are discussing. Each problem we 
have to deal with must be boiled down to its simplest 
elements so that it can be made to disclose its primary 
purpose, its object in being. Having got rid of all that 
is in the nature of the superfluous, we are left with several 
diverging interests, their unification, the successful 
solution. Planning, to take an example, is the simplest 
possible arrangement of rooms to be built for separate 
purposes. Our plans must be simple, direct, and have 
imaginative power. ‘The plan must not lead to unneces- 
sary complication in working, or expense in constructing. 
So-called architectural features need not occupy valuable 
space and be prominent in advertising that they are 
features and nothing else. Whether for prayer or feast- 
ing, business or relaxation, the plan should not obtrude 
itself upon the person inside. He should be unaware of 
the difficulties overcome ; the troubles of his existence 
should not be added to by the incompetence of the 
arrangement. Odd steps, dark and dangerous spaces, 
chimneys that smoke, draughts, to name a few of the 
more evident. It is expensive in our club houses to have 
to keep a waiter standing by whose job is to say, ‘‘ Mind 
the step, sir.” It is not effective to plan a marble paving 
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which is arranged in so slovenly a manner that it destroys 
the restfulness or other quality of the hall in which we put 
it. Good planning is the economical partitioning off of 
a certain space. At its greatest it is a noble form of 
emotional expression. 

7. Sense of Colour and of Material. There are many 
reds, blues and yellows, many more than the trade is 
aware of. Many of us specify red or blue, as the case 
may be, and leave it at that—another example of the 
literary danger. I wonder if we always realise that we 
cannot talk about colour accurately. We must see it in 
position to know what it is. As with pigments, light and 
shade, so with materials and with form, they all affect 
the subconscious sense of even the least emotional among 
us. ‘They can soothe or distress us, and are useful in that 
they show us how much the art of building relies on the 
sensuous in us rather than the purely intellectual. Have 
any of you tried to express other than by just the word 
comfort ’’ what a real easy chair means to you, or the 
difference to your senses of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, or, again, the green of the grass in the spring and 
of the chair for the use of which in London we pay 
twopence ? 

8. Lack of Nerve. Nerve is an absolute necessity for 
him who is by the nature of things something of a prophet. 
False prophets, of course, are common dangers ; never- 
theless, he who feels that he has discovered something 
new, or desires for good reason to upset some recognised 
convention, needs always pluck to state his case and greater 
bravery to stand by the results. This so-called new idea 
in art, if good, is probably only a fresher, clearer vision 
of something that is. Seeming novelty in spiritual things 
is seldom popular. After we have reached the noble age 
of, shall we say, forty, we hate to be forced to think anew. 
We like to feel that we are settled and like to consider 
others as our weaker brethren who venture to wobble in 
their points of view. The only way sometimes to get a 
new angle of vision is to risk a fall—taking the fall is an 
education. The moss that clings to stationary stones 
may be pretty but is not always of great value. 

g. Lack of Education and therefore Sound Taste. The 
argument becomes rather personal, as you have honoured 
me by placing me in charge of your school here. May I 
take this opportunity of thanking you and of asking you 
to remember how difficult the task may be. We have 
got beyond the long-drawn battle of the styles and 
are becoming, I hope, more catholic in our appreciation of 
any work that has stood the test of time. We are agreed 
that a sound knowledge of the technique of building is the 
first and most important requirement of a would-be 
architect. Many of us fear that the danger of modern 
education is that it tries to make the student feel other 
people’s feelings and not register his own. We think he 
is inclined to study history, for example, as something 
other than the story, often garbled, of men such as we are 
—to study the styles of the past as dull things necessary 
for the passing of an exam. and do designs vaguely, hoping 
to please but with no great personal feeling. In short, 
there is a danger that we do not think, imagine and see 
everything we learn in relation to life at large. Surely 
the duty of a so-called master is to try and encourage his 
students to take an imaginative view of whathas been done. 


““ 
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Train them to see how the past solved its architectural 
troubles and how often the same troubles are ours to-day. 
In learning a language some knowledge of grammar is 
necessary in order to compose sentences intelligently ; 
likewise if those sentences are to give pleasure some 
acquaintance with the fine writings in that language is 
advisable. The Egyptians could make a plain wall express 
itself quite unashamed by its plainness, the Greeks studied 
mouldings, the Romans and the medieval peoples were 
interested in vaults, the Renaissance in patterns. If the 
architects of the future are to express the emotions, surely 
they must know something of how others have expressed 
them’ before their time. They must know the values 
placed on plain spaces and on voids, know why ornament 
is and what is meant by colour and by texture. 

The student has to be taught to design. This does not, 
in my opinion, mean that he has to learn how to draw out 
adaptations of past styles fitting in the plan behind, draw 
everything nicely, colour to taste and serve up hot, for 
praise. Rather it is the laborious process of realising 
the various sizes of things, and what they are, of finding 
out first principles, understanding what the unit means, 
getting hold of the practical and esthetic essentials of 
his various problems, learning to think as an individual. 

How to compose in effect sentences, of necessity using 
the words of the past to make himself understood ; the 
master’s part that of the benevolent client, one of those 
rare clients who know even a little of what is possible 
and do not interfere unduly, but who slang absurdities, 
require attention to programme, point out possibilities, 
and gently suggest alternatives, at the same time insisting 
on work, and again work, as the sovereign remedy for all 
that is evil. 

A criticism often heard is that the modern student is 
turned out with grandiose ideas, with a swollen head. 
This makes him of litthke use in the ordinary office. 
Most of us, after all, have suffered from this disease ; it is 
not incurable—like measles, it might almost be said to 
be normal. Modern work is often very dull, modern 
business has a somewhat narrowing effect upon us. 
Surely at some time or other, and the earlier the better, it 
is wise that we live in a world of ideals and ideas, en- 
couraging what nature has given us in the way of imagina- 
tion, rather lying fallow in a workaday world, being our 
glorious selves for once. Remembering that if we have 
that in us, capable of seeing that which is really great in 
our work we are likely to be humble enough to look after 
that which seems small. A three years’ course in archi- 
tecture should not attempt to turn out practical draughts- 
men of others’ designs. It should rather aim at making a 
foundation broad enough on which to build a knowledge 
of what building is. 

10. Sense of Style. One of the most just criticisms of 
the work of modern architects is that it is lacking in a sense 
of style, not any particular dictionary style, something 
deeper than that. Style, the result of character and of 
much labour. Eager to follow a convention, modern work 
isoften wanting in scholarship and restraint, it shows a poor 
understanding of material and is ignorant of form. Often 
badly composed, rich as regards material, nevertheless its 
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appearance is dull and poverty-stricken. Wren’s build- 
ings never look like this ; indeed, as is hardly necessary 
to point out, the first thing to be noticed in good work is 
the apparent wealth and satisfactoriness of the humblest 
materials. Bad buildings invariably look common, they 
are the permanent snobs of our streets, to our ears silent, 
to our eyes most offensive, their blatant swank a con- 
tinual added curse to our existence. 

11. The Conventional Mind is fatal to the would-be 
good architect. Conventions are splendid necessary 
things under conditions such as we live in, we can’t 
possibly get on without them; they are stupid, however, 
as needs be. Art has always been a struggle against the 
established. It is never satisfied, is always advancing or 
retreating ; it is the natural enemy of the conventional, 
the contrary germ as it were, wich keeps society in a 
state of equilibrium. The artist to explain himself has, 
of necessity, to make use of conventions. He can only 
use them safely when he understands why they are. 

12. The Commercial Sense. ‘This need not detain us 
long as we are so continually being reminded of its exist- 
ence wherever we may go. Afamousarchitect once told me 
that the spending of six months in the office of a quantity 
surveyor had ruined him for life as an architect. He said 
it made him weigh things as a grocer does and consider 
their money value before their use or their rightness on the 
job. 

I have finished with my twelve points. While you 
will grant there are some architects who can make no 
claim to be called artists, there are many others, artists 
who fail to obtain just credit for their works. Reasons 
for this among others are due to those who criticise 
our work without in the least understanding what we 
are about when we are doing it, or those who employ 
us as jugglers in stone, decorators of what they con- 
sider ugliness, for these are the causes sometimes of the 
weaker among us falling from grace. The gentleman who 
wants novelty and sensation, often vulgarity, a new style 
or the tinkering up and the making picturesque of an old 
one, who considers architecture a stringing together of so- 
called features, one who thinks a newly found material or 
method of construction connotes a new architecture, or 
one who realises building as a matter for the builder’s 
attention and thinks the architect an added luxury, or 
again, the cheap jack who wants everything for nothing. 
I, myself, have been asked to make several storeys of 
lavatories look like a glorious tower and have been 
praised for making an altar look like a wedding cake. 
Critics are only useful when they register a charitable and 
just opinion and talk not for effect but to help. Clients 
have no right to expect much more than ten per cent. 
better value than they hoped for, and should be possessors 
of at least some of the virtues called human. Architecture 
is not scene-painting in stone but a language for the truth- 
ful and emotional expression of what our buildings are 
built for. 

I might say, in conclusion, that in these days of very 
much advertised self-expression the expression of purpose 
in the building is what is wanted rather than the self- 
imagined self-expression of the architect.” 
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Reviews 


“THE NATIONAL HOUSING MANUAL: A 
GUIDE TO NATIONAL POLICY AND 
ADMINISTRATION.” By Henry R. Aldridge, 
Secretary National Housing and Town Planning 
Council. Price £2 2s. net. The National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, 41 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.x. 

The publication of Mr. Aldridge’s monumental 
work under the heading of The National Housing 
Manual comes at the moment when all those 
interested in.this national question are waiting for a 
new housing policy to be adopted by the Labour 
Government. The question of housing is one of 
first importance, not only in Government circles but 
also in local borough councils. 

The advent of the war and its effect on the housing 
conditions of the people, on the termination of hos- 
tilities, brought the question before the public almost 
in the nature of a new movement, although reading Mr. 
Aldridge’s book it is clear that the organisation known 
as the National Housing and ‘Town Planning Council 
had been in existence for many years, and has given 
advice and help on this most important question 
wherever necessity arose, both. during and after the 
war. Since the war it has become obvious that the 
magnitude of the housing question is such that the 
Government have had to legislate on a different scale 
to that they had done previously. 

The war has been blamed for the housing conditions 
under which the ex-Service man had to return to civil 
life, but the land valuation of pre-war days and the 
uncertainty it created, as well as the enormous sum of 
money expended on it, must have had its effect on 
housing shortage. 

This new book is divided into five parts. ‘The intro- 
duction brings to notice the work done on the housing 
question by Monsieur Charles Garnier, the architect 
of the Opera House in Paris (in conjunction with 
Professor Ammann, whose work, L’ Habitation Humaine, 
was published in 1892). The first part of Mr. Ald- 
ridge’s book deals with the housing of primitive man, 
and one feels that the author is not so much at home 
here as with the development of the subject in subse- 
quent chapters. It would be interesting to know the 
means by which the lake dwellers drove their piles of 
30-40 feet long to half their length in the beds of the lakes. 

We have an attempt to build up a consecutive story 
of human dwellings from prehistoric period and then 
from 5,000 B.C. to 500 B.C. of all the known inhabited 
world, accompanied with a large amount of interesting 
detail, which cannot fail to be of interest to all students 
of the subject. It would have been an interesting 
addition if at the end of each chapter a list of books 
dealing more exclusively with the subject under dis- 
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cussion could have been given ; it would have made the 
work still more valuable as a book of reference. 

Interesting descriptions are given of the early 
housing in England up to 1600, which show that for 
the poorer classes, as well as in other countries, the con- 
ditions under which they lived were such that very little 
advance had been made from the prehistoric periods. 

Chapter IX deals with the period 1760-1875, when 
the first Public Health Act was passed, and that was a 
period of great artistic development in the designing 
and furnishing of the homes of the upper and 
middle classes; it also saw an enormous increase 
in the population, and a series of comparative tables 
are given of the population of some of our largest 
towns. ‘This pericd is compared with that of 1921, 
and no more convincing proof could have been 
furnished for the necessity for housing legislation, 
The insistence for a policy of housing of a wise, 
broad, and far-seeing character as detailed in Chapter 
III is essential. 

In Part II we find the author in his element. Noone 
is more fully qualified than Mr. Aldridge to speak with 
knowledge and authority on the subject of the Housing 
policy of this country between the outbreak of the Great 
War and the present day. This volume gives all the 
details of the various phases through which the housing 
movement has passed, and with the full details and 
suggestions of various bodies that have been engaged 
in helping to form the public opinion on the subject. 

In addition to the giving of the actual wording of the 
various Housing Acts passed by Parliament, details 
are given as to their administration, and in Chapter 
III plans and photographs are given of some typical 
housing schemes already carried out. Other sections 
show the relative position of the sun on the width of 
streets, page 325, and if another edition is produced a 
plan showing the position of the sun both for January 
and June would be an interesting and useful addition. 
In the section dealing with suggested types of roads, he 
also shows plans for the spacing of trees. The em- 
ployment of architects for these schemes would seem 
to have been fully justified by the results obtained. 

The other chapters deal with various aspects of 
housing, and we are given much information on 
existing sanitary conditions and water supply, and it is 
apparent from a perusal of this work that it was not 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century that any 
association was formed for the consideration and 
betterment of the housing conditions of the people; 
and with the exception of the work of private philan- 
thropists it was left for the passing of the Public Health 
Act of 1875 before any official control was placed on 
the indiscriminate building of previous years. 

No mention is made of the large amount of housing 
work, mostly flats, carried out by the late James 
Hartnoll in the early ’eighties in the East of London. 
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Following the period of 1875 we have given us the 
various subsequent Acts that were passed dealing with 
the housing question up to the creation of the so-called 
Garden City Movement. There are those among us 
who cavil at even this phase, but with the increase in 
population that has to be housed this system appears 
to be the only one offering a solution of the problem, 
and details of the various efforts given in this direction 
form interesting reading. 

We have also detailed the comparative state of the 
number of skilled craftsmen before the war and after, 
and it is mentioned that the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council is engaged in putting before 
the Government its considered views on how the 
present deficit of skilled craftsmen in the building 
trade can be improved. This is a pressing necessity 
if an improvement in the rate of progress in housing is 
to be maintained. 

Part V, which concludes the book, deals with housing 
in other countries, and is interesting in showing how 
universal is the need at the moment for the proper 
consideration of all that relates to housing and town 
planning. 

The book should be in the possession of all those 
interested or engaged in the housing question. 

C. Lovett Gitv [F.]. 


SCIENCE AND SANCTITY. A Study in the 
Scientific Approach to Unity. By Victor Branford. 
London. 1923. [Leplay House Press, 65 Belgrave 
Road, S.W.1, and Williams ©& WNorgate, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.] 

The purport of this work is boldly set forth upon 
the cover and runs as follows: ‘“‘Our Machine 
Industry, our Credit System and Centralised Power 
are demiurgic forces disposed to run wild. We have 
failed as yet to tame them, and harness their energies 
to the chariot of life. We are tormented by con- 
sequent tendencies, dispersive where not subversive. 
For lack of a vision of life at the full, in the here and 
now, our Civilisation is like to perish. Why do not 
Religion, Art, Science, work together for fulness of 
life and its joy ? What obstacles hinder their union ? 
What evils frustrate their fruition? How can the 
obstacles be removed and the evils transmuted ? 
To these questions this book sets out to find answers 
verifiable in science, valid in religion and communicable 
by art.” 

It was Goethe who said ‘ We are saved by our 
limitations,” and in our quest of Utopias, subject to 
the disappointments that accompany such a quest, 
we shall be well advised perhaps to find comfort in 
Goethe’s_ pronouncement. The death-bed saying 
attributed to King Charles II. may be paraphrased 
into “‘I am afraid, gentlemen, the world is an un- 
conscionable time a-living.”’ The world indeed makes 
great demands upon our patience. Not only our 
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practice, but our outlook waits upon developments. 
And thus Utopian schemes, while it may be rightly 
claimed for them that they create an atmosphere 
beneficial to progress, break down upon policies, 
Plato, as one may gather, had no great desire to 
behold the realisation of his Republic. To affirm 
one principle so often entails the abandonment of 
another, and the fusion of apparent opposites must 
await Nature’s good time. 'To escape from Dualisms 
and to reconcile the conceptions of the One and the 
Many has been the goal of all philosophies, including 
that of Mr. Branford. ‘‘ A God-penetrated universe 
and myself as an integral part of it,” to use a phrase of 
John Addington Symonds, would seem to be Mr. 
Branford’s theme, and he would seek its realisation 
in the establishment of what he calls ‘‘ The Cloister,”’ 
some place set aside in which vision may be cultivated 
and a unity of purpose evolved. He deplores the 
Renaissance, which he considers created a divorce 
between the religious and the secular, between the 
vision and the performance. If the “‘ Cloister” is 
merely regarded figuratively, a symbol indicating that 
detachment, which enables the wider outlook to be 
more completely grasped, we must all recognise its 
worth, and none more so than the architect. The 
conception of his design as a whole, and the patient 
building up of its parts in such manner that each part 
is of the same nature as the whole, and essential to it 
—this is his calling. The view and the foresight that 
must precede the actual achievement are his. But 
when the author descends to the concrete, and begins 
to develop the practical possibilities of his message, 
the current of his endeavour is dissipated in a wealth 
of phrase and symbolic imagery. The book is indeed 
conceived in the spirit of the apocalyptic. It is a 
rhapsody, and must not be read as a commentary. 

It is difficult, for example, to recognise the professor 
of civics in the following portraiture :—‘* The town- 
planner is fortunate in that he has discovered a 
profession whose practice should fit him to be the 
intermediary between on the one hand the prayer 
closets of the religious and the Spanish castles of the 
plain-man, and of the other the ivory towers of art, 
science and letters. To the occupants of these 
dispersed fragments of the civic Cloister, the designs 
of the town-planner, when inspired by the vision of 
theology, touched by the spirit of the poet and informed 
by the outlook of science, should appeal as a foretaste 
of Paradise.” 

After reading this paragraph, one is tempted to 
repeat the story of Lamb, who, having listened with 
patience to a protracted argument between Coleridge 
and another, as to whether man as he is, or as he was to 
be, offered the most fruitful matter for enquiry, 
exclaimed that for his part he preferred man as he was 
not to be. 


c. 5. Fase iF.2. 
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OBITUARY 539 


H. Heathcote Statham | F.] 


BY W. T. PLUME [HONORARY ASSOCIATE], EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 


notice of the late Henry Heathcote Statham because 

of my association with the deceased during twenty- 
three of the twenty-five years of his editorship of The 
Builder and because of a supposition that I should 
know as much about my old chief as anyone. If 
working and talking with a man on every subject of 
professional interest and many others for nearly every 
day of most months in all those years can establish a 
sort of Boswellian right to be heard, I suppose the 
editor’s invitation is justified. When I joined The 
Builder in 1885, two years after Statham’s appoint- 
ment, I soon realised what an extraordinarily able man 
he was, and that, with his great store of accumulated 
knowledge, his retentive memory, his easy and logical 
style as a writer, his methodical ways and, above all, 
his immense industry, he was, certainly at that time, 
an ideal editor. Obviously, the aim an editor sets 
before himself and the opportunities which are afforded 
him by circumstances count for much, and those were 
days when the fullest expression of a man’s per- 
sonality within the limits imposed by the law counted 
for a great deal in the editorial conduct of a journal ; 
but now the world is so full of varied interests that to 
edit a paper which aims to represent the many-sided 
activities of a great profession, as well as an important 
industry and the correlated arts, as it was edited 
in Statham’s time, is no longer possible. Statham, 
however, enjoyed writing, preferring it, as he told me, 
to architectural work, and he wrote in the early years 
following his appointment on many subjects which 
had no direct bearing on the building arts, but which, 
as he often remarked to me, had “‘ an interest for an 
educated man, which is what an architect should be.” 
Statham came to London from Liverpool, where he 
received his educational and architectural training, on 
the suggestion of George Godwin, the then editor of 
The Builder, and continued his connection with the 
paper as a contributor until Godwin retired, when he 
succeeded him. Probably there were other archi- 
tects ‘‘ preferring writing to architecture ” who would 
at the time gladly have accepted such an appointment, 
but it is doubtful if anyone but Statham could have 
made such good use of his opportunities. His industry 
was remarkable, and he did not spare himself. What 
made a great impression on me as a young man was 
the conscientious and methodical way in which he 
worked and the pains he took in all he did to ensure 
meticulous accuracy. Though he made researches 
for some of his information, much came from a well- 
stored mind, and, aided by his memory and a facile 
pen, he would write an article while the paper was 
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going to press, and found he did some of his best 
work under pressure of this kind. He knew what 
he wanted to say and he said it without ambiguity, 
which even to-day should be the first consider- 
ation of a writer. Leading articles, competition 
and exhibition articles, book reviews, articles on 
art, science and the crafts, notes and even news 
paragraphs were written with an apparent ease which 
was made possible only by the extent of his know- 
ledge, an excellent memory, and a logical and orderly 
mind. The pains he took in all he did and his efforts to 
ensure accuracy in what was published developed a 
journalistic sense in detecting what are euphemistically 
called “‘ printers’ errors,” and the efforts he made 
himself to avoid mistakes of this kind he expected from 
others. His aim during the whole period of his 
editorship was, in fact, to set the highest standard of 
architectural ‘‘ journalism,” if I may use a word which 
he would not have liked in such a connection. He 
believed in himself, and if he appeared to advance his 
opinions with excessive vehemence he was always a 
fair as well as a keen controversialist, and if in error 
ready to admit it wholeheartedly and generously. If 
I happened to question his judgment he was always 
willing to listen to my point of view and adopt it if I 
could convince him. A certain dogmatism asserted 
itself from time to time, but it was often the dogmatism 
of knowledge rather than opinion. 

Such was his energy that during his editorship he 
wrote articles on artistic, musical and literary subjects 
for the Edinburgh and Fortnightly Reviews and the 
Nineteenth Century and read many papers before 
various societies, including the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Architectural Association, the 
London Institution, the Royal Society of Arts, the 
Royal Institution, etc. He was a great reader of 
poetry, and wrote a number of delightful articles 
which were subsequently published in book form 
under the title Architecture among the Poets. He also 
wrote many articles on musical subjects, was a con- 
tributor to Grove’s Dictionary of Music, and for many 
years musical critic to the Edinburgh Review. For 
several successive years he gave classical organ recitals 
at the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoons, and was, I 
believe, organist for a time at St. Jude’s Church, 
Whitechapel. His immense energy and the range of 
his subjects are indicated by the following list of his 
published works : —Architecture for General Readers, 
Modern Architecture, Architecture among the Poets, 
The Changes in the London Building Act of 1874, My 
Thoughts on Music and Musicians, Form and Design in 
Music, Winged Words (a collection of essays on various 
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subjects) ; The Organ and its Place in Musical Art, 
A Short Critical History of Architecture, and What ts 
Music ?, a short analysis for the general reader. 

Some idea of his versatility will be gained from this 
record, but his interests were not altogether limited to 
literature. He wished to be known as an architect, 
and as such he prepared several designs of decided 
interest in some of the principal architectural com- 
petitions of his time. In collaboration with Mr. John 
Slater he sent in a design for Edinburgh Municipal 
suildings and one for Sheffield Municipal Buildings. 
He also prepared a design for remodelling the front of 
the National Gallery and laying out Trafalgar Square. 
He designed and carried out the refronting of The 
Builder offices and adjoining buildings, and one or 
two other works. He also made many characteristic 
architectural designs which were published indicating 
the poetical and imaginative side of his nature, as well 
as drawings of some of the English cathedrals. ‘The 
subject of bridges always had an interest for him, and 
he made several designs for Thames bridges. 

It is impossible in a short article to mention all his 
activities, but I am glad that I can place on record here 
how greatly I value my association with him and how 
much I know I owe to him. No one could fail to be 
impressed by his personality and, above all, by his high 
standard of honour, and if his manner was somewhat 
reserved, to his friends he was an affectionate and 
warm-hearted man. 


BY W. CURTIS GREEN [F.], A.R.A. 

Mr. Statham was a good friend to me ever since I met 
him about the year 1897, when I joined the Bui/der staff 
as his draughtsman. I have always had the greatest 
respect and affection for him. He was some seven-and- 
thirty years my senior, and I cannot therefore write of 
him with the intimacy or understanding of a contem- 
porary, nor will I attempt to analyse his place or services 
in the art world of his day. 

A man of strong character and intellect, he was a 
little singular in his detachment, giving the impression 
to his juniors of one walking through a world of his own. 
Few men, I imagine, have spent themselves more un- 
selfishly in the service of art. Intellectually he was a 
serious artist with a wide field of vision and a great 
diversity of gifts. 

His enthusiasm, whether for architecture, painting, 
sculpture, literature, music, or nature study, was in 
itself an inspiration. He was severely just. I remember 
going to him as editer of the Builder after some months 
on the staff and suggesting that I was worth more 
salary; his reply was: ‘“‘ My good fellow, that is 
a matter of opinion.” 

He was excellent company and the ideal guest. My 
wife remembers when he was spending a week-end 
with us at our Surrey cottage, he accompanied her 
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violin and encouraged her to take up playing again, and 
how keenly he entered into the fun of trying to make 
something of the scherzo in Beethoven’s fifth sonata, 
and enjoyed it all. He also became very fond of our 
home among the pines. He and his family spent a happy 
holiday there just before the war, the last holiday with 
his son, who was killed shortly afterwards. His energy 
was amazing. He must at this time have been 75 years 
of age, and he arrived at the cottage having walked the 
ten miles from Guildford. 

I remember during one of his visits we happened to 
be reading Pilgrim’s Progress to the children, and he 
remarked on Bunyan’s description of heaven as one of 
the fine things in English literature. I have never for- 
gotten the line—‘* Which when I had seen, I wished 
myself among them.” He too, a just and valiant spirit, 
has ‘“‘ entered in through the gates into the city.” 


BY H. D. SEARLES WOOD [F_] 

The passing away of H. H. Statham is the removal 
of another landmark in the profession. In my earlier 
days, when Godwin was the Editor of the Builder, 
we looked on him with awe and reverence. When 
Statham came into the editorial chair he continued 
the tradition,and many of us found him a harsh critic 
whose refusal of contributions was couched in terms 
which tasted rather bitter to the recipient. When 
I came to know him better and got behind the brusque- 
ness I found him a very interesting personality. | 
had the greatest regard for his musical judgment 
and his writings on Handel’s music were a pure joy 
to me. In journalism Mr. Statham belonged to the 
line of great Victorian editors, who wrote leading 
articles of a length which is unknown to-day. His 
style of writing was strenuously straightforward, 
his knowledge extensive, and the honest expres- 
= of his opinions unquestioned and unquestion- 
able. 





PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., have just published a 
comprehensive and well illustrated catalogue of standard 
illustrated books relating to decorative and fine art, 
architecture, construction, practical science, etc., which 
consists of nearly 100 pages, exclusive of a large number 
of illustrations. The catalogue is invaluable for the 
purpose of reference as well as for those who wish to 
purchase books for their libraries. 

Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd., have issued their Spring 
list of books on the Fine and Applied Arts which includes 
a large number of works on architecture and design 
which have recently been published or whose publication 
is in active preparation. Professor A. E. Richardson’s 
** Regional Architecture of the West of England,” and 
Major Barnes’s ‘‘ Handbook to Architectural Practice,” 
are among the books which have recently been published. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 541 


Registration 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 


A Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
was held in the Large Hall, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
London, on Tuesday afternoon, 17 June 1924, the 
President, Mr. J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., in the 
chair. 277 Fellows and 340 Associates were present. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I will ask the 
Secretary to read the minutes of the last Special 
General Meeting. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. Ian MacAlister): The 
minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 18 
March having already appeared in the JOURNAL, per- 
haps the meeting will take them as read. 

Agreed. 

The PRESIDENT: This is a Special General 
Meeting, held under Bye-law 64, to consider three 
resolutions, of which you have been given notice, and 
of which you have received copies. You will also have 
found upon the seats some notes as to procedure this 
afternoon, which have been prepared by the Institute’s 
Solicitor. Before calling on Major Barnes to move the 
first resolution, I will ask the Secretary to read a letter 
which was received last night from Mr. H. W. Wills, 
writing on behalf of the ‘‘ Defence League.” [ask the 
Secretary to read that letter, to which please give very 
careful attention. 

The SECRETARY read the letter, as follows : 

“76th June 1924. 
“To the President and Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

“* GENTLEMEN,—The ‘ Defence League’ has proposed 
and the ‘ Emergency Committee ’’ has approved of the 
following agreement to settle the differences which have 
arisen, which it is hoped the Council will confirm and 
recommend to the Special General Meeting for accept- 
ance. 

“1, That the Council’s recommendations will be allowed 
to pass the General Meeting on 17 June and the subse- 
quent Confirming Meeting without opposition from the 
‘ Defence League ’ provided that, immediately after the 
Resolutions have been passed by the General Meeting on 
17 June, the Council forthwith hold a Referendum on these 
Resolutions by post-card vote of corporate members in 
the British Isles. 

‘“* 2. The post-card vote to be a direct vote in favour of 
or against the Resolutions. 

‘* 3. The Referendum to be decided by a simple majority 
of those actually voting. 

‘“*4. Neither the ‘ Defence League’ nor the ‘ Emer- 
gency Committee ’ to send out circulars or otherwise to 
carry on propaganda in favour of or against the Resolu- 
tions while the post-card vote is being taken. 

‘“* 5. If the Resolutions are rejected by the post-card vote 
the Council will ask the Confirming Meeting to drop the 
proposals altogether. 


“6. The ‘ Defence League’ as a body and the members 
of its Committee who signed the proposed undertaking on 
10 June will undertake : 

(a) Not to oppose the Council’s proposals before 
the Privy Council. 

(5) 'To disband the ‘ Defence League ’ and not to 
revive it within five years. 

(c) To drop all idea of the formation of a rival 
Society on this issue. 

“7. The ‘ Emergency Committee’ will undertake to 
disband itself and not to revive it within five years. 

“Yours faithfully, 
** (Signed) HERBERT W. WILLs.”’ 


The PRESIDENT: This letter from Mr. Wills is 
a very important contribution, because it shows and 
opens the way to a complete reconciliation within the 
Institute of those conflicting interests which have dis- 
tracted our attention of late years. (Applause.) ‘The 
Council have felt that in view of the result of 
the recent election they would have no hesitation 
in proceeding, in the ordinary way, to get these resolu- 
tions passed. But their desire is not to act with a high 
hand and to make use of the forces which are at their 
disposal provided another force appears which will help 
to bring harmony into the Institute. (Applause.) The 
Council have considered this proposal, and an impor- 
tant point is that the Society of Architects have been 
acquainted with the suggestion, and are entirely willing 
to leave it to the Institute, so there is nothing to hinder 
this vote. You will fully understand, as has already 
been explained to members, that the postal vote, in 
itself, has no legal force. At present the only way in 
which changes such as are proposed can be carried is 
at a general meeting, such as this, where they have to be 
carried by a majority of two-thirds. You will also be 
aware that one of the proposals embodied in the resolu- 
tions which are before you to-day is the establishment 
of just such a postal vote; but at present you will 
realise that it has no legal force. At the same time, it 
does give an opportunity to every member of the 
Institute to record his opinion, either for or against these 
proposals, and it will remove any objection which might 
be raised on the score that many members have no 
opportunity of attending this meeting. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore the Council are very anxious, and urge you 
with all the persuasion at their command, to agree to 
the taking of this postal vote. It will be necessary 
to-day, no matter what happens, to put these resolu- 
tions to the vote, and to carry them—if they are to be 
carried—by a two-thirds majority. But you will 
understand that, although the Council hope, and feel 
pretty confident, that that will take place this afternoon, 
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they will then submit those resolutions to the ratifica- 
tion of this postal vote. If the postal vote is favour- 
able, then a confirming meeting will be held, at which 
it will only be necessary to have a bare majority. If, 
on the other hand, the postal vote is not favourable, the 
confirming meeting will still probably have to be held, 
because we have to fix the dates beforehand. But in 
that case the Council would advise the meeting not to 
confirm these resolutions. But I sincerely hope, and 
the Council hope, that such a course will not be 
necessary. (Applause.) This proposal of Mr. Wills’s 
was submitted to the Council in conjunction with the 
Conference of Presidents of Allied Societies, and I may 
say it was received with acclamation by those bodies. 
(Hear, hear.) I think it will clear the air and get us on 
the way in a smooth manner if I ask the meeting to 
indicate whether or no they approve of this proposal 
which has been embodied in Mr. Wills’s letter, and I will 
ask those in favour to say “‘ Aye,’’ those against to say 
** No.” (One “ No” was audible.) ‘The Ayes have 
it, gentlemen. (Much applause.) I undertake, on 
behalf of the Council, to abide by the terms mentioned 
in Mr. Wills’s letter. I ask Major Barnes, Vice- 
President, to move the first resolution. 

Major HARRY BARNES: Mr. President and 
fellow-Members, I rise to move the first resolution. 
I need not read it, as it is on the paper which you have 
before you. The resolution is to approve of this 
Provisional Agreement for amalgamation made be- 
tween the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Society of Architects. I think it is probably not 
necessary for me to go into the details of this Agree- 
ment at this meeting. They have been circulated 
to every member present, they have been the subject 
of much argument, for and against, and they are, I 
have no doubt, perfectly familiar to everyone who is 
present. But it is necessary to say a few words in 
support of it, because, as the President has already 
indicated, everyone who speaks in this meeting is 
really speaking to a larger audience even than is present 
here, because the result of this meeting is to be con- 
firmed by a vote taken by means of written communi- 
cations between the members and the Institute. Well, 
sir, I think that we are in the delightful position, here 
this afternoon, that we are going to perform a very 
happy task, that of ending two divisions between the 
Institute and a considerable section of the Architectural 
profession. One of those divisions has lasted for forty 
years ; it began when certain members of the Institute 


founded the Society of Architects for the purpose of 


aiding the cause of Registration. I do not know 
whether any of those original members are living, but 
if they are, they are in the very proud position to-day 
of seeing the cause that they went out to espouse 
become the cause of a united profession (applause), 
and by ratifying the resolution that is before this 
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meeting we shall bring back to the Institute not 
only such of those original members as may exist, 
but a rather numerous progeny which they have bred 
in the wilderness (laughter), Then, sir, what is 
perhaps even more delightful still to the Institute is 
that, owing very largely indeed to the efforts of Mr. 
Maurice Webb (applause), there seems every prospect 
of ending a division, not of forty years, but of some 
four years, which has been, perhaps, of a more acute 
character, between that section of the Institute which 
has, since the formation of the ‘‘ Defence League,” been 
opposed to the principle which is embodied in the 
Agreement that you are now asked to approve. Well, 
sir, it has been, I am quite sure, to every member of 
the Institute—members of the ‘‘ Defence League,” 
equally with members of the ‘‘ Emergency Committee ”’ 
—a source of great sorrowthatfor four yearsthe Institute 
has been divided at all. (Hear, hear.) We are all of 
us after a united profession in every sense of the word 
(applause), and we all of us want to get out of the way, 
as speedily as possible, everything that prevents us 
being, in the most complete sense, so united. And 
this meeting, with what is to follow, opens out the 
prospect of that very happy achievement. Before 
just, very briefly, outlining the considerations that 
have moved the Council in promoting this policy 
during the past year, I want to touch briefly upon a 
point which may be raised, as to why it was we declined 
to take a referendum before the Council elections 
and why we are taking one now. Speaking for myself 
—and I think I am probably reflecting the feelings 
of all my colleagues on the Council—I will say this : 
that we felt that we were, as a Council, so identified 
with the policy that we would not be doing justice, 
either to the profession or to ourselves, in separating 
ourselves from it when we came before you for 
re-election. You will remember that some two or 
three years ago, I think, there was a Council in existence 
which came before the profession with a policy which 
did not prove to be acceptable, and they were entirely 
swept away. Well, now, we felt that we were elected 
last year for the express purpose of finding a way out 
of this difficulty. We asked to be elected on that 
ground. We spent a year in trying to find a policy, 
we thought we had found it, and we wanted to place 
it before the profession. And we felt it was impossible 
to safeguard ourselves in our position as a Council 
by saying: “‘ Here is this policy ; we were elected to 
find it, we have found it, we are committed to it, we 
want you not to think about us when you are voting 
for it, we want to escape the risk of being identified 
with it, and we want to get back into office again with- 
out trammels of any kind.” We felt that we could 
not do that; we felt that we had got to nail our 
colours to the mast, and that if we had to go down, 
we must go down with that flag flying. And therefore 
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we came, as a Council, to you closely identified with 
this policy, asking you to elect us because we had 
found it, and to elect us because you wanted us to 
carry it out. Well, there is no doubt about it, we 
have been elected. We have now been approached 
asking us to accept a suggestion which, in itself, we 
were never afraid of, but which, if accepted now, 
would build a bridge along which the Defence League 
and the Emergency Committee might cross together 
into a united Institute (applause). Well, that was 
an entirely different proposition. We had risked 
our fortunes, and we had survived the risk. Now we 
were asked to do something which was not related 
at all, in any way, to our interests as a Council, 
but was related closely and absolutely to the question 
of getting a united profession. On that ground 
we felt we could accept the proposal. We have 
accepted it, and you have accepted it. The hand 
we are playing now is one we are playing not out of 
weakness, but out of strength. So much for that 
point. 

Now let me, very briefly, put, as the Council sees 
it, the issue that is before the members of the Institute. 
The proposal to amalgamate with the Society of 
Architects is a proposal that arises directly out of the 
question of Registration. As I have already said, 
Registration became an issue forty years ago. Some 
twenty years ago the Institute practically adopted the 
idea, and I believe I am correct in saying there have 
been no more ardent supporters of the cause of a 
Registration than the principal members of the 
* Defence League. "’ Registration is common ground 
for us all. We all want it. The only question 
was, what was the best way to get it? Immediately 
we were agreed upon Registration, that ceased to be 
an issue between any section of the profession, and the 
only question which arose then, and it was a vital 
question, was, if you are going to have Registration, 
it implies you must have some body which will control 
Registration. Speaking at Cardiff, some two years 
ago, I put before the Conference there the position 
as I sawit. I said if we are going to have Registration, 
if there is to be some body which is to control Regis- 
tration, that body must be one of two kinds. If you 
do not amalgamate with the Society of Architects, 
you must set up some outside body which is neither 
the Institute on the one hand, nor the Society of Archi- 
tects on the other ; and that body, which is neither 
of those two and which must control both in so far 
as it controls Registration, is a body upon which those 
two can only be represented, probably in different 
proportions. But such a body, when set up, must be 
a superior controlling body to either of the other two. 
That is one kind of body which it will be necessary to 
have. Or, if you carry out the policy of amalgamation, 
you might have the Institute itself the controlling 
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body without any other body above it, without any 
Board of Control, the Institute holding and main- 
taining the supreme position in the profession (hear, 
hear). ‘That is what I ventured to suggest two years 
ago was what must happen, either one thing or the 
other. Within a week or so of that speech, the then 
Council were turned out of office, and a new Council 
came in, elected through the efforts of the ‘‘ Defence 
League.” Of course at that time a great many of us 
regretted that event, but I think it was one of the 
happiest things which could have happened for the 
Institute, because it enabled the ‘“‘ Defence League,” 
then being in power through this Council, to put 
forward their proposal for dealing with this question. 
They were faced with these two alternatives, as every 
Council has been faced ; they had to choose between 
amalgamation with the Society and giving the Institute 
the supreme position as the registering body, or they 
must agree to set up some other body outside the 
Society and the Institute. That is the problem they 
were faced with, and the solution they brought forward 
was embodied in the Bill which came before a general 
meeting something like a year ago. That Bill provided 
for the setting up of a Registration Board to control 
Registration for a certain time and with certain 
powers in respect of the Institute and the Society of 
Architects. That was a policy produced by the 
Council then in existence, and put before a general 
meeting, and rejected ; it is important to remember 
that, that one of the two possible policies has already 
been rejected. 

Very well. Then another Council was elected to 
find some other way, and they had not a very difficult 
task. If there are only two ways to go, and one is 
closed, it does not require a great deal of foresight 
to see that there is only one way open. Only one way 
really remained, and that was the way which the 
Council has taken (applause). And the position here 
this afternoon is really simply this: we all want 
Registration. Registration involves a controlling body. 
There are only two controlling bodies possible ; one 
which is not the Institute, but above the Institute, 
the other the Institute. The general body of the mem- 
bers present rejected one a year ago; you are now 
asked to adopt the other as the only one that remains. 
If this meeting, or any subsequent meeting, should 
reject the proposal of the Council, they will have 
closed both ways, and will have put Registration en- 
tirely outside practical politics (hear, hear), That is 
the simple and clear issue. If we want Registration, 
we must go either one way or the other. A general 
meeting a year ago said, “‘ We will not go that way,” 
and we say to you now, “ This is the only way open 
to you, will you go this way?” And, in the confident 
belief that what this meeting does want is to see the 
Registration policy pushed, that in connection with 
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it they want, above all other things, to see the Royal 
Institute of British Architects remain in its supreme 
position, not only as the head of the most important 
section of the profession, but as the head of the whole 
profession (applause), that you not only want a great 
profession, but also a supreme Institute, I move, 
Mr. President, with the greatest confidence, this 
resolution (loud applause). 

The PRESIDENT: I ask Mr. Maurice Webb to 
second. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB [F.]: I cannot compete 
with the oratory of Major Barnes, in seconding this 
resolution, or really add anything to what he has said 
in favour of it. But, if I may, I would like to emphasise 
two points. One is, that while this amalgamation will 
not bring to you immediately Registration by Parlia- 
ment, it will bring to you immediately Registration by 
Charter. The Institute has never hitherto been able 
to use its power to the full in that direction. Directly 
this amalgamation is complete it will be able to do so, 
and, in the opinion of our advisers, that is the abso- 
lutely first and essential step towards the registration 
by Parliament which we hope to get later on. The 
second point is, I am inclined to think, even more 
important ; and that is, that we shall at last attain 
the ideal which two or three generations of architects 
have been working for, which is one great united 
Institute, and Allied Societies connected with it, all 
over England. (Applause.) Hitherto we have been 

-a house divided against itself; we have had two 
societies in London, sometimes pulling together, 
sometimes pulling in opposite directions. After this 
meeting, if these proposals go through, that state of 
affairs will be ended. (Applause.) I do not suppose 
you will consider it inappropriate of me if I say that 
that state of affairs is very largely due to the attitude 
adopted by the Society of Architects. (Applause.) 
We have asked them to bury themselves, to exterminate 
their Society, and that, after all, is a pretty tall order. 
Throughout these negotiations—and I hope everyone 
will realise it—the Society of Architects have worked 
for the good of the profession, just as much as has the 
Royal Institute. (Applause.) 

And now may I say something about the ‘‘ Emergency 
Committee”? We have fought pretty hard to try and 
stop the ‘Defence League” obstructing proposals which 
we consider are for the benefit of the profession; I 
have fought pretty hard myself, and all my comrades on 
that Committee have also fought hard. I am afraid 
some very hard things have been said about us—I have 
not heard them, but I think it is possible it may be true 
—and we probably have said some pretty hard things 
about them. But in view of the compromise which has 
been reached at the beginning of this meeting, my col- 
leagues on the ‘‘ Emergency Committee "’ wish me to 
say that, for their part, there will be no bitterness left 
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(applause) ; and when peace follows the storm, as \ 
all hope it will in a few months now, the unpleasan- 
nesses which have taken place during the last few yea: 
will, as far as we are concerned, be forgotte: 
(Applause.) 

I have very much pleasure in seconding the resolu 
tion. (Applause.) 

Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A.: I rise wi 
some diffidence, because I am afraid I am not so fami 
liar with the points as I should be. And although 
listened with great interest and profit to Major Barnes 
most able address, I must go back some little time, if 
you will excuse me for a minute or two, with regard to 
this matter of Registration. He told us that about forty 
years ago the Society of Architects was founded to fur- 
ther the cause of Registration. Forty years ago I was 
a junior member of the Council of the Institute, which 
at that time had very definitely embarked on a policy of 
Registration. I felt rather strongly on that point, andthe 
group of my contemporaries with whom I was working, 
and who were led by the great figures of Shaw and 
Jackson, were very strongly opposed to Registration 
in those days. We duly went out of the Institute, and 
in due course we came back again. Since those days 
a great deal has happened, and the whole course of 
events has changed. I satisfied myself, a great many 
years ago, that the profession at large was quite deter- 
mined to have Registration, and, whatever one might 
think of it oneself, and one might be doubtful whether 
it would effect all that its advocates hoped that it would, 
it was clear to me it was an indispensable step and con- 
dition in that union of architects which is far more 
important, and is, in my opinion, absolutely indispen- 
sable. (Applause.) 

Another point which seems a difficulty is this, but | 
am glad to have learned from the letter read at the com- 
mencement of this meeting, and from the remarks of 
Major Barnes and Mr. Maurice Webb, that this diffi- 
culty has been largely cleared away. There is a feeling 
among some of the members of the Institute that, 
having bought their citizenship at a great price, that is 
to say, having become members of the Institute at great 
pains and labour and passed examinations for that 
purpose, they do not see why those privileges should be 
handed over to other gentlemen who have not been to 
the same pains and the same trouble. Being human, 
that is a very natural feeling. But I appeal to those who 
feel like that to put the whole question on to a much 
higher plane, to make whatever personal sacrifice is 
necessary in order to bring about this union which we 
all want'so much. You may recollect that at the time of 
the Great War we architects did not receive our deserts 
from the Government. We were ignored as a profession 
and, I think, very much to the detriment of the public 
interest. (Hear, hear.) And the principal reason of 
that was, that we spoke with a divided voice, Engineers 
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did not suffer from the same weakness at all ; they car- 
ried everything before them. So I hope, if we can be 
united, that we shall recover the prestige and the posi- 
tion to which we are fairly entitled. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Webb said that the Society of Architects, with great 
generosity, were going to bury themselves. I do not 
think they are going to bury themselves at all ; I think, 
and hope, we are going to do something far better, I 
think architects are going to bury the hatchet ; that is 
very much better. (Applause.) 

I shall not detain you. Ten years ago, some of you 
may recollect—it was the last week of my tenure of 
office as President—we passed, by a large majority, a 
resolution that we hoped would settle this matter. The 
war, however, of course put all this out of sight, and 
you have had to begin all over again. I congratulate 
you, if I may, on having arrived at what I hope will be 
a very happy solution ; and I hope that in future the 
Institute will be what we all hope it will be, represen- 
tative of all the responsible architects of this country, 
and also that it will speak with all the weight and autho- 
rity to which it is fairly entitled. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT: I will ask Mr. John Keppie, 
President of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, 
to say a few words. 

Mr. JOHN KEPPIE [F.] A.R.S.A. (President of 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland): This 
resolution, with the reasons for its adoption, has 
been so clearly set forth by Major Barnes and 
the other speakers that more talk from the Coun- 
cil’s point of view does not seem to be necessary. 
The proposed arrangement has been so thoroughly 
considered by the Institute and the Society that 
the terms ought to be known already to all inte- 
rested. The vote in returning the present Council 
is almost conclusive that they have the majority at their 
back. The matter of Registration has been under 
serious consideration for many years. Several Bills 
have been produced, but up till now the matter of 
bringing in eligible men does not seem to have been 
thoroughly tackled. This resolution seems to give 
effect to the first serious attempt to bring about unity 
regarding the granting of a Registration Act. The 
position of the Institute as the senior partner is in no 
way impaired. In the North our main difficulty has 
been the proper conserving of the position of the 
Associates. They have passed a very severe pro- 
fessional examination, and it is only right that this 
section should not be flooded by inexperienced men. 
(Hear, hear.) In the arrangement with the Society 
their position has not been interfered with. Many of 
the Fellows are not quite in the same position, but the 
additions which are proposed to be made to their ranks 
are not so great as to impair their influence. Many 
years ago I acted on a Committee which produced a 
Registration Bill. Some of the leaders at that time 
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who were more enthusiastic than some of us, we now 
find in opposition. 

At the start of a Registered Institute there must be cer- 
tain compromises, but once the main object has matured 
these compromises should gradually disappear and every 
ordinary member will obtain his place by examination. 

I believe we in Scotland are whole-hearted in this, 
and the reason for my speaking is to convey from Scot- 
land the message, which I believe is practically unani- 
mous, that we are in favour of the Council’s proposals. 
(Applause.) I have great pleasure in supporting the 
first motion. 

Mr. H. W. WILLS [F.]: Although we have come to 
what I think is a very happy solution for settling our 
difficulties without ill-feeling, I should like, at the 
same time, to make a very brief statement as to what 
our position is, and has been. (Hear, hear.) In 
illustration, I may say I consider the Council’s proposals 
are somewhat like a proposition to combine a secondary 
with a primary school for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of education. I believe that both primary 
and secondary schools are essential and proper parts 
of a system of education, and I think evil rather 
than good will result from an attempt to combine the 
two. Now, Mr. Shortt’s opinion had little weight 
with us, because, in the first place, we were asked to 
assume two premisses, which we held to be entirely 
unproved, Secondly, his opinion strikes us as a by 
no means sure enough foundation on which to base a 
revolution, We hold that Unification has no bearing 
on Registration, and that the electorate had been 
misled by assuming that there is a connection between 
the two subjects. We think that a Registration Bill 
which was supported by two independent bodies would 
have an equal chance of success with one which was 
supported by an amalgamation of the two bodies. We 
have obtained an opinion from an eminent leader of 
the Parliamentary Bar which entirely supports our 
view, and which, had we obtained it at an earlier date 
and circulated it during the election, would, we believe, 
have made a very essential difference to the results of 
the election. Had there been time to do so, we should 
have placed the data we had obtained before the Coun- 
cil, and we believe that, even at the eleventh hour, it 
would have induced them to modify their proposals. 
As it is, we will content ourselves with the statement 
that we, no less than they, have the welfare of the 
Institute at heart, and we have not opposed them in 
any personal spirit, but because we considered they 
had made a mistake which they might afterwards 
regret and which would be beyond all remedy. For our- 
selves, we have secured the opportunity for taking the 
feelings of the whole electorate, on whom the re- 
sponsibility must rest. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT : I call upon Mr. Milburn, Past 
President of the Northern Architectural Association. 
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Mr. T. R. MILBURN [F.]: Major Barnes re- 
m‘nded me that it is forty years ago that I was asked by 
the Society of Architects to promote Registration in the 
North of England, and I was told at that time to try 
to obtain the influence of Members of Parliament to 
get a Registration Bill through. That is nearly forty 
years ago ; but I feel that I am not yet too old to hope 
to see a Registration Bill passed through Parliament 
for our profession. (Applause.) ‘The proposals now 
set out have had my support in the present Council, and 
have had my help. I am not a member of the 
newly elected Council, but I am greatly pleased, and I 
congratulate Mr. Wills on the statesmanlike and 
honourable letter which he has addressed to the Council 
to-day. I think that is a clear way out of all our 
difficulties. (Applause.) If the Council is wrong, 
then the vote will be against us; if we are right, we 
shall have eternal peace. (Applause and laughter.) 
But there is one thing I want to state to you. Many of 
us have come a long way to-day. Some as far as 
three hundred miles, and have travelled all night, and, 
with due respect to the meeting, may I say we want to 
get back? (Applause.) And I think I am right when 
I state that g5 per cent. of the members in this room 
have already made up their minds how to vote on this 
question, and I want to suggest very humbly to you, 
sir, that the question be put very shortly. (Loud 
applause.) It is now four o’clock and I suggest that 
you put it at a quarter past four o’clock. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH [F.]: As I have been 
closely associated with Mr. Wills in his efforts 
for a peaceful adjustment of our differences, | 
should have been content, in view of the present 
understanding which has been arrived at to-day, to 
remain silent, but, as | understand that the speeches 
delivered to-day are to be issued immediately to all 
those members who will be participating in the post- 
card Referendum, and as we have already listened to 
the speeches of those who are advocating the absorption 
of the Society by the Institute, it appears to be only 
appropriate that, by addressing a few words to this 
meeting in amplification of the views laid before you 
by Mr. Wills, I shall be adopting a method of placing 
before the electorate, concurrently with the views of 
those advocating absorption, the grounds of the 
“Defence League”’ upon which it has founded its 
opposition thereto. 

The ‘‘ Defence League ” maintains that the proposed 
absorption of unexamined men will lower the prestige 
of the Institute, and reduce the value of the hall-mark 
of its membership. 

They submit that, by admitting the unexamined, a 
grave injustice will be done to the Associates, a body of 
men who, after years of devotion to study, have 
successfully passed the exacting examinations which 
have won for them their diplomas, and that therefore 
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their status must undoubtedly be lowered by th: 
proposed dilution. : 

The proposal to grant a vote to both present and 
future Licentiates is felt by the ‘‘ Defence League” to 
nullify the belated vote which it is now contemplated tv 
give to the Associates. 

The Council of the Institute having obtained ai 
opinion from Mr. Shortt on the question of the pros- 
pects of a Registration Act being secured, and on the 
question whether the prior absorption of the Societ\ 
by the Institute would facilitate the obtaining of such 
an Act, the “‘Defence League” sought the opinion of one 
of the leaders of the Parliamentary Bar, Sir Lynden 
Macassey, and his view is in conflict with that of Mr. 
Shortt. 

Sir Lynden Macassey’s view is that the prior absorp- 
tion of the Society by the Institute will not facilitate the 
obtaining of an Act of Parliament, and that there is no 
likelihood of a Registration Act being obtained in any 
event. 

This is founded upon the experience of the engineer- 
ing and other professions which, at great cost, have 
sought and failed to obtain Registration. 

Parliament had granted Registration to the Doctors, 
the Nurses, and the Dentists, not for their own pro- 
tection, but for the protection of the Public, and 
Parliament would only grant Registration where the 
public interest was concerned, and this could not be 
said to be the case with regard to the profession of 
Architecture, as the public is already adequately pro- 
tected against bad construction and bad sanitation by 
the existing Acts, and by the work of the officers of 
the public authorities administering those Acts. 

On the other hand, the ‘‘ Defence League,” which was 
primarily formed for the purpose of securing Registra- 
tion, was as strongly as ever in favour of it, but they 
felt that Registration should precede and not follow 
absorption. 

I should like to point out that, prior to the recent 
election for Council, a conference was held between 
the ‘‘Emergency Committee” and the ‘“ Defence 
League,” with a view of seeing whether accommoda- 
tion could be arrived at which would remove the 
grounds of friction. 

At this conference I suggested that the difficulty 
could be met by a postcard referendum of the whole 
of the electorate being taken before the election, so 
that the members could make up their minds on the 
question of policy, untroubled by the question of the 
personalities of the proposed Council. 

Unfortunately, the ‘“‘ Emergency Committee’ 
not see its way to adopt this suggestion, and therefore 
the “ Defence League”’ had no alternative but to put 
up its own nominations for the Council election, 

The ‘* Defence League” has no quarrel with the result 
of the Council election, because, on the purely personal 
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ground, a very fine Council has been returned, in- 
cluding many of the most eminent men in the pro- 
fession, but they felt that, under the circumstances, 
men’s minds had been influenced by the personality of 
the candidates rather than by their policy. 

Before the result of the recent Council election had 
been announced, a very remarkable article appeared in 
the Architect, of which, as you know, Mr. H. W. Wills 
is the Editor. 

This article suggested that, whatever might be the 
result of the election, a referendum should follow the 
election before any action was taken. 

After the result of the election had been announced, 
Mr. H. W. Wills induced his colleagues of the 
““ Defence League ”’ to offer to the Council a compro- 
mise, of which the terms have been read to you, and 
a further conference between delegates of the 
‘* Defence League "’ and delegates of the ‘“‘ Emergency 
Committee "’ was then held. 

This conference agreed the terms which have been 
read to you, leading up to a Referendum being taken 
before any further action follows upon the resolutions 
which are before you to-day, both sides agreeing to 
abide by the result of that Referendum, after which 
both Committees are to be disbanded, neither party 
issuing any propaganda pending the Referendum, and, 
in the event of the Referendum being in favour of the 
Council, the ‘‘ Defence League ” to abandon its con- 
templated application to the Privy Council. 

If the majority on the Referendum should be in 
favour of the Council’s proposals,the‘‘ Defence League” 
would not oppose them, or, if the majority should be 
against the Council’s proposals, the Council to with- 
draw its scheme ; meantime the “Defence League’ will 
not offer any opposition to the passing to-day of the 
resolutions of the Council which are on the agenda. 

The Council having been elected, all personal issues 
disappear, and the question to be put by the Referen- 
dum is simply the question of policy. 

The Referendum having been unanimously accepted 
to-day by this meeting, the issue now to be placed 
before the whole electorate will be reduced to a question 
of measures and not of men, and both sides will abide 
loyally by the result. 

The PRESIDENT : I fully appreciate your desire, 
gentlemen, to have the vote taken, but if Sir John 
Sulman from Australia happens to be present, 1 am 
sure you will be glad to hear one minute’s talk from him. 

Sir JOHN SULMAN [F.], who was received with 
great cordiality, said: I thank you for the very hearty 
way in which you have received me. It is a pleasure 
to come back to the Old Country and see such figures 
leading the profession. I have followed, from reading 
the Transactions, the difficulties and the arguments 
that have taken place. I happen to come from a 
State where we have obtained Registration. (Ap- 
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plause.) I was a member of the Board which took the 
matter in hand. If there were time I could tell you 
some very amusing instances, but there is not the 
slightest doubt that Registration, in our community at 
any rate, was very badly needed ; and I feel that it is 
going to be for the good of the profession not only in 
New South Wales but all over Australia, for the other 
States are following our example, and I think that 
in a few years’ time the whole of the States of Australia 
will have obtained Registration. (Applause.) I there- 
fore wish to urge on you the desirability of obtaining 
Registration as soon as you can. And may I add this ? 
References have been made to the union of all societies in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to represent the 
whole of the architects of the United Kingdom. May 
I go still further and hope that at a not very distant date 
there will be a Royal Institute of Architects of the 
British Empire? (Loud applause.) It has been a 
great pleasure to me to come back to the Old Country. 
It is thirty-nine years since I had to go to Australia, 
for family reasons ; it is twenty-seven years since | 
was in this country, not that length of time from want 
of will, but circumstances forbade ; and I think it is 
owing to the talent, the great skill that has been shown 
and is being shown by the present generation of archi- 
tects, that architects are now holding the high position 
in the public eye which was not theirs when I was a 
student. ‘There was a certain Commissioner of Works 
who linked us with market gardeners. And some of 
you may be old enough to remember it. But now I 
am happy to know that, in 7’he Times, when architects 
are mentioned they are spoken of and recognised as an 
integral and very necessary part of the community, a 
part which should be held in honour. If you keep 
that high ideal before you there is nothing to which 
you cannot attain. (Loud applause and cries of 
‘* Vote, vote.’’) 

The PRESIDENT: Unless anyone has any obser- 
vations of importance to make, I will proceed to put 
this resolution to the vote. (Applause.) 

(1) ‘* That this meeting hereby approves, ratifies and 
confirms the Provisional Agreement for amalgamation, 
dated 29th May 1924, made between The Royal 
Institute of British Architects and The Society of 
Architects, produced to the meeting, and for the pur- 
poses of identification initialled by the President, and 
directs the Council of the Institute to carry the said 
Agreement into effect.” 

Mr. GILBERT H. JENKINS [F.]: It is with un- 
measured regret, sir, that I rise to propose an amend- 
ment to the resolution, but unless it is done at this 
juncture it will be out of order, and it will be impossible 
to propose it in connection with the second resolution. 
It is that the following words be added to the reso- 
lution: ‘‘ Subject to the deletion of Clause 4 of the 
Provisional Agreement.” It seems a pity that the 
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only thing we should achieve would be to call our- 
selves ‘‘ Chartered Architects,’ and thereby enable 
any unqualified person to call himself an architect. 
As I understand it, the whole object of Registration 
is that we shall prevent unqualified people calling 
themselves architects. (Hear, hear.) 

The PRESIDENT: Has that amendment a 
seconder ? 

A MEMBER: I second it. 

Major BARNES: I understand the feelings which 
have been expressed by Mr. Jenkins in moving this 
amendment, but we have to look at this agreement this 
afternoon as a whole. What we are discussing now is 
an agreement which has been come to as a conclusion 
of something like three years of work, every article of 
which has been most carefully scrutinised. Nobody 
can have followed the discussion this afternoon without 
realising that the Society of Architects, in entering 
into this agreement, have on their side made very con- 
siderable concessions. Nobody who has been a mem- 
ber of a society with forty years of honourable existence 
behind it can have acquiesced in its dissolution without 
feeling some very great regret ; and anybody who has 
studied these articles carefully will see the Society 
have made very considerable concessions over and 
above those which appeared likely to be accepted in 
1911. They have consented that all their Members 
should come into the Licentiate class, and there is not 
a single addition being made to the Associate class as 
the result of the Agreement or the Charter. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘That being so, we have had to think of their 
feelings. ‘They attached importance to this, and we 
have grounds for knowing that many of the members 
of the Institute also attach importance to it, and if you 
should accept this amendment—which I think is not 
likely—you would not only be sending us back on the 
whole of the agreement and be nullifying what is in 
your mind, but you would be inflicting serious injury, 
in the opinion of many members of the Institute who 
desire to see this privilege put into exercise. ‘There- 
fore I hope that the meeting, realising the protracted 
nature of the negotiations which have led up to this, 
and that this agreement must stand or fall as a whole, 
will not accept this amendment. (Loud applause.) 

The PRESIDENT : I will now put the amendment, 
and ask those whoare in favour of it to hold up onehand. 

A MEMBER: What is’ the amendment? 
(Laughter.) 

The PRESIDENT : It is to cut out the clause about 
Chartered Architects. 

There voted five in favour of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT: The amendment is lost. 
(Laughter.) 

I will now proceed, with your permission, to put the 
resolution, which, you will understand, has to be 
carried by a majority of two to one. 
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The resolution was put, and carried by an over- 
whelming majority which was estimated at about 
twenty to one. 

The PRESIDENT: The resolution is carried by a 
greater majority than that of two to one. (Loud 
applause.) I ask Major Barnes now to move th« 
second resolution. 

Major BARNES: One realises, now that we have 
got the Agreement through, that all that is necessary i 
to give effect to it. And as you want the utmost 
economy in language to be used, I propose to use it. 
I shall now deal with the second resolution, which 
I now move, and which deals with the Charter. 
With regard to the Charter, its main purpose is to 
give effect to the Agreement. You have decided in 
favour of the Agreement, the Charter is to give it 
effect. And, in addition, the Charter will broaden the 
whole basis of our constitution, and will establish us 
very much more firmly upon a unity of opinion in the 
profession. It enables a referendum to be taken and 
to become a valid part of our machinery, which at the 
present time it is not. It makes the Students a Class 
instead of a Register, and that will bea grateful matte: 
to the Students. It gives Licentiates rights and voting 
powers in the business of the Institute. On the other 
hand, it does not add a single man to the Associate 
class, except such as come in by examination. (Ap 
plause.) What it does do—and I think you will prob- 
ably approve this—is, that while it leaves to all Asso- 
ciates the gate wide open to the Fellowship, it narrows 
that gateway to everybody else who has not passed an 
examination. (Hear, hear.) In other words, it 
stiffens the entrance to the Fellowship. And if one 
were to sum up the whole thing one would say, this 
is a Charter the object of which is to give effect to the 
Agreement, and the Agreement is to broad-base the 
Institute upon the will of its members. (Applause.) 
And, in conclusion, it takes a rosy view of the future. 
Sir John Sulman has indicated the possibility of a 
Royal Institute of the British Empire. I do not know 
that we had this in our mind, but we have taken power 
in this Charter to hold land up to the value of £20,000, 
which might provide an adequate site for a building 
which would house such an Institute. (Applause.) 
I move the resolution :— 

(2) ‘‘ That this Meeting hereby approves of the Draft 
Supplemental Charter contained in the printed docu- 
ment produced to the Meeting, and for the purposes of 
identification initialled by the President, and authorises 
and directs the Council to take the necessary steps to 
obtain for such Supplemental Charter the approval of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council.” 

The PRESIDENT : Before calling on a seconder, 
I should like to announce that, in order to save trouble, 
there is a supply of post-cards in the corridor, which 
members can sign, if they will be so good, either for or 
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against, and if they would sign after the meeting, it 
would save much trouble to the staff in sending them 
ut by post. 

I ask Mr. Chalton Bradshaw to second the resolution. 

Mr. CHALTON BRADSHAW [4.]: I rise to ask 
you formally to approve this resolution, There is no 
need to add any further explanation to that which has 
already been given by Major Barnes. If you feel as 
| do about the contents of this Supplemental Charter, 
vou will join with me in congratulating the Charter and 
Bye-laws Committee on having, by this first resolution, 
brought Registration within measurable distance of 
realisation. ‘There is no need to discuss the details of 
this Supplemental Charter at this meeting. I hope you 
will pass the Resolution, and so empower the Council 
to proceed to his Majesty’s Privy Council to obtain 
their approval to its being put into effect. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT called upon Mr. P. W. Hubbard 
to support the resolution. 

Mr. P. W. HUBBARD [A.]: I have only one thing 
to say, and that is with reference to some remarks 
which have been made by Mr. Delissa Joseph. He 
assumes that the public are very sensible of the num- 
bers in our Institute, and that it would make, therefore, 
a great difference if we took in othermembers. Isubmit 
to you, however, that in actual practice the absorption 
of the Society of Architects will not affect the public in 
any very vital degree. To talk quite plainly, we should 
continue our work, whether we were an Institute, or an 
Institute plus a Society. I was, some time ago, on 
the ‘* Associates’ Committee,” and I remember that in 
those days we had a scheme, which members considered 
was not sufficiently exclusive, because, being an As- 
sociate, I tried to look at the matter from the purely 
selfish point of view. And when I come to think of it, 
what do I, as an Associate, lose by this? It is with 
very great pleasure I ask you to support the resolu- 
tion. (‘* Vote, vote !’’) 

The PRESIDENT : Is anyone else anxious to speak 
on this resolution ? 

Major BARNES: I am requested, merely as a 
matter of administrative convenience, to ask the meet- 
ing to take this rider first: ‘‘ And that the President 
and the Secretary be empowered to deal with any 
verbal and minor alterations in the draft required by 
the Privy Council.” This is on the advice of the 
Solicitor, who thinks it will be a help. (‘* Agreed.’’) 

The PRESIDENT : I put the resolution, with the 
Rider. 

That is carried by a much larger majority than two 
to one, 

I now ask Major Barnes to propose the third resolu- 
tion. And you will understand that as it is on the 
question of Bye-laws, only Fellows have the right to vote. 

Major BARNES: As a result of this meeting, 
everybody will be able to vote on the Bye-laws in 
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future. (Hear, hear.) Briefly, I may say that these 
Bye-laws deal with matters of detail; they are the 
result of a large amount of very useful work which was 
done by Mr. Sydney Perks and a Committee, and 
accepted at a general meeting, dealing with the general 
machinery of our meetings. In addition, probably the 
most important thing provided for is the alteration in 
the constitution of the Council, which increases the 
number of Associate members, raising the number on 
the Council from 6 to g ; it gives Licentiates represen- 
tation on the Council, it increases the representation of 
Allied Societies from g to 15, it brings in representa- 
tives of the Overseas Societies—and after hearing Sir 
John Sulman everybody will rejoice in that (hear, 
hear)—-and it gives representation on the Council to 
the Assistants’ Professional Union, one member. It 
provides for Council Elections so to take place that 
while it will always be possible to give effect to any 
substantial change of opinion on the Council, there 
yet will always remain a sufficient number of members 
of the Council from year to year to maintain a certain 
amount of continuity of policy. (Applause.) In other 
words, we are not going to have any more electioneering 
in the Institute. (Applause.) There will be no more 
turning Councils out wholesale and putting others in 
in future if these Bye-laws are passed, because out of a 
Council of 62 there will be left every year 22 to, as it 
were, leaventhelump. (Laughter.) And there are one 
or two minor alterations, such as power to increase the 
number of members of the Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation, and to give the Council power to initiate enquiries 
into non-professional conduct. Then there is something 
which nobody will take exception to, an increase in the 
allocation to the Allied Societies from the Inst tute from 
one-fourth to one-third. I think those are the most 
important changes in the Bye-laws that this will effect. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH : And the Referendum. 

Major BARNES: The Charter gives us power to 
take a referendum on the subjects the Bye-laws deter- 
mine, in the important matters which the Council think 
fit; these can be made by them the subjects of a 
referendum. 

The PRESIDENT : I will ask Sir John Simpson to 
second. 

Sir JOHN SIMPSON (Past President): I shall not 
keep you very long. We have had a very great meeting 
to-day, and I suppose nobody, even one who has been 
a member as long as I have, has ever seen a meeting 
like this of the Royal Institute, and I am wondering 
whether we shall ever hope to see one like it again. 
(Hear, hear.) I think we shall not require it. But in 
congratulating you on the step you have taken this 
afternoon—for it is not for me to worry you about 
details of the Bye-laws, which are an instrument in a 
great piece of machinery which we have forged this 
afternoon—I particularly want to congratulate the 
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members of that wonderful Unification Committee 
which was set up by the Council in 1919, and which did 
such wonderful work towards the unification which has 
now become an actual fact. They were the ‘ Old 
Contemptibles,” and I want to congratulate them very 
especially. We are going very much further to-day, 
I think, than anyone here realises. I believe that 
with the completion of our scheme we have 
brought into a single body a very great profes- 
sion. I think such a thing does not exist in any 
other profession. We shall be a very great power, 
unique in our constitution, and from that I am going 
to venture to prophesy. I believe that in the not very 
distant future we shall have a unification not only of the 
profession, but we shall have a unification of all the 
great professions. I do not want to touch upon 
politics, because you all have your separate views here ; 
but it is clear that the professional classes are not repre- 
sented as they should be, and are not bearing the 
influence that they are entitled to do in the government 
of this country. (Hear, hear.) And I prophesy that 
before many years have passed, not only will architects 
be consolidated, as it is certain they will be, but that 
we shall have a great central organisation, upon which 
not only architects, but all the great professions, will be 
represented. 

I second the resolution. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT: I ask Professor Hubert 
Worthington to support this. 

Professor HUBERT WORTHINGTON [4.]: As 
an Associate member I have no right to take up the 
time of Fellows, and therefore I will simply ask you to 
vote for this resolution. 

Major BARNES: There are a few verbal correc- 
tions to make in the Bye-laws draft, and perhaps you 
will allow the Secretary to read them out, because it 
is necessary that the document agreed upon here should 
be the exact document which goes to the Privy Council. 

The SECRETARY read the corrections (see list). 

(“* Agreed,” “‘ Vote.”’) 

Mr. HERBERT A. WELCH [d.]: Associates 
will have realised that this is a great and glorious 
meeting of the Royal Institute. As an Associate 
who for many years has been elected to the Council 
by you to help in bringing about a greater regularity 
in our constitution, it gives me the greatest satisfaction. 
The disability hitherto suffered by Associates in 
having to abstain from voting on the Bye-laws has 
now been removed. At this meeting and upon the 
vote now about to be taken we are for the last time 
debarred from voting. I ask you to appreciate this 
and to realise that henceforth we shall be able to 
take our full share of responsibility for all matters 
concerning the good of the profession and of the 
Institute. After the vote has been taken on the 
motion before the meeting I want to hear a resounding 
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cheer from the Associates present to signify thei: 
appreciation of the successful issue of their efforts. 

Mr. H. T. BUCKLAND [F.]: I have been asked 
by the Allied Societies to draw attention to two points 
One is with regard to representation of Allied Socie- 
ties. There is no suggestion that you should enlarge 
that representation, but the distribution of it should b« 
reconsidered. The other point is, that it has always 
been understood by the Allied Societies Conference 
that one of the Vice-Presidents each year should be 
selected from the Provinces. 

The PRESIDENT : That has been put in. 

Mr. BUCKLAND: That meets my point, then. 
At the Allied Societies Conference you had an oppor- 
tunity of considering what would be a proper allocation 
of the votes. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. MacAlister): If this 
draft is passed now, it will be put at once before the 
Privy Council, and we can then receive from the Allied 
Societies Conference notes of further points, and they 
can be considered without loss of time. (“ Agreed.’’) 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.]: Sir John Sulman 
has addressed you on Australia, and you have a proposal 
by which the Dominions are to be represented on the 
Council. As representative of the Federal Council of 
Australian Societies, I suggest that the representation 
which you propose to give them is no representation 
whatever. You make a proposal by which representa- 
tives of the Dominions shall be on the Council, but you 
add that in each case they must be architects practis- 
ing in the Dominions Overseas. What representation 
isthat? Therefore I propose as an amendment, which 
[ hope Sir John Sulman will second, “That the Domin- 
ions may at any time appoint in addition one Fellow 
of the Royal Institute as its representative on the 
Council of the United Kingdom.” By such means 
hope we shall get a little nearer a Royal Institute of 
Architects of the British Empire. It is unnecessary to 
speak on this point ; it is only necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the fact. 

Major BARNES: We accept the proposal which 
Mr. Corlette has put forward; it does appear to 
be taking away with one hand what is given with the 
other. So we agree to leave out the words “ and an 
Architect practising in the Dominion which he repre- 
sents.” 

Major CORLETTE: Men in the Dominions 
would feel it a great honour to have the opportunity 
of appointing other members who may be registered 
here, and it would not be giving them too much in 
the way of representation. There is a membership 
there of 1,600, compared with the Institute’s 2,500, 
and they would take this as a compliment. 

Major BARNES: It is impossible to increase the 
numbers to those Major Corlette wants. If he ac- 
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cepts the deletion of those words I accept it, but his 
further requirement is impossible at this stage. 

Major CORLETTE: At this stage I accept it. 
I prefer what I said, but if at the present stage it 
should remain as Major Barnes said, I will accept 
that. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not want to bring forward 
an amendment, but I want to call attention to No, 29. 
(Not heard.) 

Sir JOHN SIMPSON : I am going to ask the meet- 
ing not to start now a detailed criticism of the Bye-laws, 
otherwise we shall be here all night. We must take this 
instrument, and I ask Major Corlette to withdraw his 
amendment, because we know that any document which 
is being prepared, even with the greatest care and 
trouble, has defects which some acute minds in this 
meeting will discover. We are not voting for all eternity 
on these Bye-laws ; let us give them a running chance 
as they stand. (Applause, and cries of “ Vote !”’) 

The PRESIDENT : I will put the amendment of 
Major Corlette. It is to this effect. On page 7, the 
second paragraph of (d), omit words at the end of the 
sentence—namely, “ and an Architect practising in the 
Dominion which he represents.” The effect is, that 
every representative of Allied Societies in the British 
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Dominions must be a Fellow of the Institute. 
(“‘ Agreed.’’) 

This was carried. 

The PRESIDENT: I now put these Bye-laws, 
with that amendment, and the little verbal corrections 
which the Secretary has told you of. 

Carried, amid cheers. 

The PRESIDENT : One word before you go, gen- 
tlemen. We have had thisafternoon a most remark- 
able meeting, very widely attended, and all I will say 
is, that if you desire to have it carried into effect, please 
do not neglect the postal vote. 

(The meeting then terminated.) 


The fellowing members wrote regretting their inability 
to attend the meeting and support the Council’s resolu- 
tions 

William Milburn [F.] (Sunderland) ; T. G. Mansel! 
[4.] (Birmingham); T. H. H. Vowles [A.] (York) ; 
A. J. Meacher [A.] (Perthshire); A. F. Watson [F.] 
(Sheffield); F. E. Pearce Edwards [F.] (Sheffield) ; 
C. G. Soutar [F.] (Dundee) ; A. J. Stedman [F.] (Farn- 
ham); G. T. Brown [A.] (Sunderland); G. A. K. 
Robertson [4.] (Belfast); L. L. Bright [A.] (Notting- 
ham); W. K. McDermott [4.] (Folkestone); E. J. 
Tench [F.] (Norwich) ; W. G. Smithson [4.] (Whitby). 





Correspondence 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING POLICY: DEPUTA- 
TION TO THE MINISTER OF HEALTH. 
17 Pall Mall East, S.W., 4 June 1924. 
The Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—-Although it is late to comment upon this 
event, on the 8th of last month, of which I have but 
recently read particulars, I desire to express, through 
the medium of the JOURNAL, my grave doubts as to the 
following :—- 

1. The wisdom of confirming Mr. Wheatley in his 
belief that the services of any able-bodied men and 
women could not with advantage be employed upon 
house building. 

2. Whether houses for all classes could not be built 
by private enterprise if State ‘‘ assistance ’’ were with- 
drawn. 

3. The expediency of insisting upon a “high 
standard of building ” at a time when quantity is of 
vastly greater national importance than quality. 

4. That we should take into regard the capacity of 
the building industry. 

5. That the shortage of “ skilled labour ”’ is any 
justification for a shortage of dwellings. 

6. The morality of subordinating the urgent need 
of the community to a fear of lowering the standard 
of craftsmanship. 

7. That we might not better serve the interests of 


the community and our own by uniting to combat 
conditions which preclude profitable house building 
rather than by offering our services in connection with 
an extravagant experiment, the success of which we 
have every reason to doubt. JAMES RANSOME [F.]. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 

SELECTED MONUMENTS OF FRENCH GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. With text by John van Pelt. Sm. 
fo. New York. 1924. 30s. [New York, The Penc'l 
Points Press, Inc.] 

Comprises 100 plates in half-tone from Cathédrales de 
France and Monuments Historiques, previously published as 
plates in the American architectural journal Pencil Points, and 
now brought together in book form. The introductory text 
is slight, consisting of five pages only, and is confined to a 
brief description of the plates. The examples range in size 
from Mont-Saint-Michel and the Palace of the Popes at 
Avignon down to stone crosses. The original measured 
drawings from which many of them are reproduced are for 
the most part magnificent specimens of rendered draughts- 
manship, but the reproductions here are so small as to be of 
little use for serious purposes. Their purpose presumably 
is rather to foster the interest in the beauty of Gothic that has 
been dormant so long, and to lead students to some of the 
larger works in which medizval architecture was recorded 
for all time by the labours of our Victorian predecessors. 
LES ANCIENS CHATEAUX DE FRANCE: L’ILE-DE- 

FRANCE. With text by J. Vacquier. fo. Paris. 1920. 

This volume forms part of a series (of which the Institute 
has one previous volume, published in 1913), and deals with 
the chdteaux of Bagatelle, Chantilly and Sainte-James. The 
fine plates are accompanied by adequate letterpress, plans and 
reproductions from old prints. M.S.B. 
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Allied Societies 


THE INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND: PROPOSED REGISTRATION 

The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland held their 
eighth annual convention in Ayr on the 13 June, when 
there was a representative attendance of members. Mr. 
T. B. Marwick, F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh, the President, 
presided. 

At the outset Provost M‘ Donald extended a welcome to 

the visitors, and in the course of his reply Mr. Marwick 
said: the Glasgow Chapter had acted wisely in selecting 
the county of Avr for their annual gathering. It was one 
of the most picturesque and beautiful in Scotland, one 
hallowed by many interesting associations, immortalised 
by their national poet, and with a long and distinguished 
roll of honour which included such names as James Bos- 
well and John Galt, the novelist. In the town of Ayr, 
which occupied the focus of the screen of panoramic 
heights which encircled it as in a vast amphitheatre, they 
as architects took a special interest. This not only for its 
beauty, its magnificent town steeple by Thomas Hamilton, 
its dignified county buildings, but also for its cleanliness, 
orderliness, and its lovely vistas of sea and mountain. 
The Corporation of Ayr had shown much wisdom in the 
preservation of objects of historic interest, and he was 
sure they would exercise similar wisdom to consetve all 
its natural charms. It was the birthplace, also, of one 
whose name they had been acquainted with from their 
earliest years of studentship, James Fergusson, who wrote 
a ‘‘ History of Architecture ” which all architects looked 
upon as a standard and monumental work. 
* The report by the President of the Council bore that 
there had been admitted to the various classes of mem- 
bership during the past session 4 Fellows, 7 Associates, 
and 45 students—the total membership being at this date 
about 630. The report also stated that the R.I.B.A. 
instituted last year a medal for the best street frontage in 
London, and expressed the desire that this should be 
taken up by other large towns. On representation being 
made to them that such a medal might be awarded with 
advantage every five years in the large towns throughout 
Scotland, they readily agreed to the proposal, and offered 
to present the medal quinquennially, leaving conditions 
and arrangements in the hands of the Incorporation. The 
details are now being considered. 

The President expressed the hope that the inaugur- 
ation of such a medal would stimulate architects as 
well as building owners to vie in the production of good 
work. 

The following three Incorporation representatives were 
appointed to the Council for the ensuing year :—Messrs. 
John Begg, F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh ; James A. Morris, 
F.R.I.B.A., Ayr; and G.P. K. Young, F.R.I.B.A., Perth. 

Mr. T. P. Marwick, the retiring President, in re- 
viewing the work done by the Council during his tenure 
of office, and pointing out that the membership was now 
629 and the invested funds £20,000, turned to the 
question of registration. He stated that the amalgamation 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects with the 
Society of Architects would go forward, and within the 
next year or two registration might be a practical realisa- 
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tion. In no other way would they be able to keep out the 
untrained and incompetent, or inspire respect for a great 
traditional calling. It was necessary that there shouk 
be some statutory protection for the man responsible fo 
the artistic conception of a building, and for its practical! 
utility and substantialitv. He protested against the em 
ployment by public bodies—often composed of men whi 
should know better—of those who, while able to produc 
plans of a kind, had no really comprehensive knowledx: 
of architectural design and practice. 

Housing might develop into an important sphere ot 
work, but it was not within their province as architects t: 
deal with the political aspect of impracticable, grandios« 
schemes for which the labour was non-existent. It was 
the duty of this Incorporation to bring pressure to bear 
in every Way upon municipalities who were apparently 
to be the employers of the future, so as to impress upon 
them the importance of retaining qualified architects for 
the work. They, the architects, had to demonstrate to 
the laymen the quality and the immense value of good 
architectural service. If the appreciation of beauty as : 
means of development and zsthetic education were to hx 
spread among the people, it was surely essential that 
their homes should be pleasant to look upon. All the best 
qualities could be obtained in a house with no mor 
outlay than for what was badly proportioned, uninterest- 
ing and objectionable, and the architects had to show 
that only by the employment of good architects could 
orderly arrangement and constructional power—in fact 
real efficiency with effectively controlled expenditure—be 
obtained. 

Building costs would almost certainly advance as th: 
demand increased and the number of working hours were 
diminished. This was bound to have its repercussion on 
the nation by restricting commercial and _ industrial 
development and building generally, for which there were 
not enough workers at the present moment. One-third 
of the enormous loss on the new stupendous housing 
schemes would come upon local rates, and two-thirds on 
the national taxes through the Exchequer. It was only 
right that as ratepayers and taxpayers the architects 
should not have the means of paying their rates and taxes 
filched from them by the employment of public officials, 
builders, or unqualified practitioners. 

It was to architects that any improvement in the housing 
of the working classes was due, and public authorities 
would be badly advised who endeavoured to carry out 
schemes without architectural skill. If it was a fool who 
acted as his own lawyer, it was a doubly distilled fool 
who either acted as his own architect, or employed some- 
one, who alleged he was an architect because he cou!d 
draw a plan, to act as such. 

Referring to the new Land Values Bill, Mr. Marwick 
said that if it was to be on the same lines as the 1909 
Act then trouble was ahead, for that Act had been one 
of the most injurious ever passed in this country. 

Mr. John Keppie, F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, the new 
President in succession to Mr. Marwick, was duly in- 
stalled, and briefly acknowledged the honour, paying 
tribute at the same time to the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Marwick had carried through the duties. 

Aberdeen was unanimously chosen for next year’s 
conference. 
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BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
The Fourth Annual Meeting of the above Association 
was held on 24th May, 1924, at Breach House, Cholsey, 
by kind invitation of the President and Mrs. Warren. 


The report of the Council and statement of accounts 
were read and confirmed, and it was gratifying to find 
that at the end of the third year there was a balance in 
hand amounting to £60 apart from the special fund 
collected the year before to further educational work. This 
balance was largely due to the fact that the Hon. Secretary 
had each year published the Year Book at a profit. 

The President in his address, which will be printed in 
the Association’s Year Book, laid great stress on the advan- 
tages gained by members attending the Oxford Conference 
in July and spoke more especially to the students on 
Architectural Education and fashions. 

The following officers were elected :—President, 
E. P. Warren, F.S.A. Hon. Vice-Presidents, J. Wells, 
Warden of Wadham (Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford), Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.S.A. (Past 
President, R.I.B.A.). Vice-Presidents: Berks, H. W. 
Rising, F.R.I.B.A.; Bucks, E. J. Dixon, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Oxon, H. S. Rogers, M.A., F.S.A. Hon. Auditor, R. A. 
Rix, A.R.I.B.A. Hon. Treasurer, T. T. Cumming, 
F.R.I.B.A. Members of Council —Berks, W. R. Howell, 
F. H. Floyd, J. T. West, C. B. Willcocks, F. A. Woods, 
J. R. Greenaway, E. P. Morgan; Bucks, G. H. Williams, 
A. Cooper; Oxon, N. W. Harrison, G. Gardner, T. 
Rayson. Hon. Secretary, H. Hutt, F.R.I.B.A. 


BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT. 


The Councils of the R.I.B.A., the Society of Architects, 
Architectural Association, and the Architecture Club 
were entertained to lunch at the Lucullus Restaurant, 
Wembley, on June 23rd, by the Chairman and Com- 
mittee of the British Empire Gas Exhibit. 

Mr. F. W. Goodenough presided in the absence of the 
Chairman, Mr. D. Milne Watson, who was attending the 
Conference of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

Mr. Goodenough proposed the toast of Art and 
Industry, and dwelt upon the significance of the Gas 
Exhibit as a co-operative effort representing go per cent. 
of the gas undertakings of the United Kingdom. 

Sir John Simpson, replying, said that it was the first 
time he had known the combined toast of Art and In- 
dustry to be proposed, but he supposed that it would be 
conceded that the effect of art on industry could scarcely 
be exaggerated. He expressed appreciation of the fact 
that the Gas Industry sought the aid of artists in the 
development of its work. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, Director ot United Kingdom 
Exhibits, proposed the toast of the Gas Exhibit, and 
mentioned that Mr. Goodenough had been one of those 
who had done his utmost to fall in with the general 
scheme in the Palace of Industry, and had produced an 
exhibit which was worthy of a great industry. 
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Mr. Sandeman, replying, explained how much the gas 
industry had advanced in recent years, and appealed to 
architects to use gas rather than coal whenever the 
opportunity presented itself, thereby helping on the great 
cause of smoke abatement, which was of national 
importance. 

The guests subsequently inspected the Gas Exhibit, 
which was designed by Mr. Austen Hall [F.], and returned 
to take tea with a larger number of architects and theii 
wives who had been invited to the afternoon reception. 


WAGES SLIPS ON TENDERS. 

The proposal of the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers to instruct their members to affix to 
all Tenders a slip providing for adjustments to be made 
in the event of a rise or fall in wages has been the subject 
of a Conference between the National Federation and the 
R.I.B.A. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. have agreed to this pro- 
posal of the National Federation, subject to the following 
conditions, which all Members and Licentiates of the 
R.I.B.A. are recommended to accept :— 

(a) That if any slips are attached to tenders they should 
provide only for actuai wage increases or decreases to men 
employed by the contractors or sub-contractors at the 
agreed standard rates and paid by the hour, and not for 
the inclusion of overhead charges or profit upon such in- 
creases as well. 

(6) That in circularising their members, the Federation 
should direct that the instruction regarding the slip should 
hold good until 25 March 1925, and should be recon- 
sidered at a convenient date prior to the above. 

(c) That the slip shall not be affixed to tenders up to 
£2,500, provided that in the case of tenders below £2,500 
a provisional sum shall be included equal to 24 per cent. 
on the total tender out of which the above increases to 
men paid by the hour are to be set, but such provisional 
sum in any event shall not be exceeded. 

Tan MacA ister, 


Secretary RJI.B.A. 
24 June 1924. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 

The annual exhibition of architectural drawings, which 
includes drawings submitted for the Rome and other 
scholarships, of the School of Architecture, Liverpool 
University, will be opened at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, on 5 July, by Lord Crawford, at 3 p.m. 
Councillor A. H. Cole will take the chair. 


An interesting collection of drawings and prints of Old 
Westminster, selected from the possessions in the City of 
Westminster’s Public Libraries, are at present on view at 
the Caxton Hall, S.W. 
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THE RECENT R.I.B.A. ELECTION. 

I should like to call the attention of my fellow members 
to the fact that 361 sections of voting papers had to be 
cancelled, as it is obvious that if a man voted for 23 
members of the Council the enumerators could not decide 
which were preferred. It must be understood that I 
did not cancel the whole paper, but only the section in 
which the error occurred. 

HENRY JLOVEGROVE, 
Chairman of Scrutineers. 


PROPOSED CAMBRIDGE CHAIR OF BUILDING. 

The Institute of Builders is issuing an appeal to its 
members for {£25,000 to establish a Chair of Building 
Science and Art at Cambridge University. Sir Walter 
Lawrence, a past president of the Institute and head 
of the firm of Walter Lawrence and Son, Ltd., has 
offered to give {1,000 if nine other firms will subscribe 
a similar amount. It is hoped that in this way a nucleus 
may be formed which will help substantially in raising 
the required sum. 


THE ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE R.I.B.A. HENRY JARVIS TRAVEL- 
LING STUDENTSHIP. 

The particulars of these two competitions have now 
been published and may be obtained at the office of 
the British School at Rome, 1, Lowther Gardens, S.W.7. 
The Rome Scholarship will be of the value of £250 
per annum, and will be tenable at the British School 
at Rome for a maximum period of three years. Candi- 
dates must be British subjects and less than 27 years of 

age* on 1 July 1925. 

- The Jarvis Studentship will be of the value of £250 
per annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the British 
School at Rome for two years. This Studentship will 
be confined to Students or Associates of the R.I.B.A., 
but otherwise the conditions for the two awards will be 
the same. 

The Competition, which will be conducted by the 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome, 
will be in two stages, viz., a preliminary competition 
open to approved candidates and a Final Competition 
open to selected candidates. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY IN 
EGYPT. 

The annual Exhibition of the School will be open 
at University College, Gower Street, from 4 to 26 July, 
and will contain antiquities of Prehistoric Invaders, the 
Pyramid Age and the Primes of Qau found by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and students. The admission will be free. 

LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO 
STUDENTS. 

The R.I.B.A. has published a list of architectural 
books recommended to students. Copies of the list 
may be obtained free on application at the Royal Insti- 
tute. 


BRITISH 


* Admissionf{to compete may be granted at the absolute dis- 
cretion of the Faculty to candidates over 27 years of age, pro- 
vied they have spent in War Service at least that number of 
years by which their age exceeds 27. 
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Notices 
REGISTRATION. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
Monday, 7 July 1924, at 5.30 p.m. 

NOTICE 1s HEREBY GIVEN that a Special General Meet- 
ing of the Royal Institute of British Architects will be held 
at 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.1, cn Monday 7 July 
1924, at 5.30 p.m., for the purpose of confirming the 
following Resolutions which were passed by the requisite 
majority at a Special General Meeting held on ‘Tuesday, 
17 June 1924 :— 

‘** That this Meeting hereby approves, ratifies and con- 
firms the Provisional Agreement for amalgamation, dated 
29 May 1924, made between the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Society of Architects, produced to the 
Meeting, and tor the purposes of identification initialled 
by the President, and directs the Council of the Institute 
to carry the said Agreement into effect.” 

‘** That this Meeting hereby approves of the Draft Sup- 
plemental Charter contained in the printed document pro- 
duced to the Meeting, and for the purposes of identifica- 
tion initialled by the President, and authorises and directs 
the Council to take the necessary steps to obtain for such 
Supplemental Charter the approval of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council, and empowers the President and the Secretary 
to deal with anv verbal and minor alterations in the draft 
required by the Privy Council.” 

‘That this Meeting hereby approves and adopts the 
new Bye-laws contained inthe printed document produced 
to the Meeting, and for the purposes of identification 
initialled by the President, and authorises and directs the 
Council to take the necessary steps to obtain tor the new 
Bye-laws the approval of His Majesty’s Privy Council. 
And that the existing Pye-laws be rescinded immediately 
after such approval! has been signified.” 

IAN MAcALISTER, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 
TEA will be served at = p.m. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, OXFORD 
g-12 July 1924 

All Members, Licentiates and Students of the R.I.B.A., 
and all Members of the Architectural Association, The 
Society of Architects and of the Allied Societies are cor- 
dially invited to attend the Conference. 

SpectaL RarLway FAcI ities. 

Arrangements have been made by which members of 
the Conference can obtain return tickets to Oxford avail- 
able from the 8th to the 14th July inclusive at the reduced 
cost of a single fare and a third (fractions of 3d. to count 
as 3d.), by using a Special Conference Voucher to be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


HEADQUARTERS. 

The Headquarters of the Conference from 9 July to 12 
will be at 90 High Street, Oxford ; until 9 July all corre- 
spondence on the subject should be addressed to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
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Full particulars of accommodation in hotels, Colleges 
and Lodgings can be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Day OF ARRIVAL, WEDNESDAY, 9 JULY. 


Members will assemble in Oxford. At 8.30 p.m. they 


will be received by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
ot Oxford, in the Hall and Garden of Wadham College. 
THURSDAY, 10 JULY. 

10.30 a.m.—The Conference will assemble for the Inaugural 
Meeting in the Sheldonian Theatre (Broad Street), when the 
members will be officially welcomed by the Vice-Chancellor, 
and Mr. E. P. Warren, F.S.A., will deliver a lecture entitled : 
‘ A Historial Sketch of Oxford.” 

1 p.m.—Conference Luncheon in the Halls of Magdalen and 
Queen’s College. (Price 5s.) 

2.15 p.m.—A Group Photograph of the Conference will be 
taken in the Garden of Magdalen College. 

2.30 p.m.—Personally conducted visits to University and 
College Buildings. 

5 p.m.—Town Hall. Official Welcome on behalf of the 
Corporation. 

15 p.m.—Tea in the Town Hall. (Price 1s.) 
45 p.m.—Lecture in Town Hall by Mr. Raymond Unwin 
on * Town Planning in a City like Oxford.” 

8.30—11 p.m.—Reception in the Hall and Gardens of Mag- 
dalen College at the invitation of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association, 


Je 
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Fripay, 11 JULY. 

9.45 a.m, to 6 p.m.—Alternative Programmes :— 

(a) A tour by steamer from Salter’s Boat House (Folly 
Bridge) to Abingdon (Lunch, 1 p.m.), Dorchester (Tea on 
steamer, 4 p.m.), and return by motor coach by way of Iffley, 
arriving at Oxford at 6 p.m. (Inclusive price, 1os. 6d.) 

(6) A tour by motor coach, starting from Oxford at 9.30 a.m., 
and proceeding by way of Faringdon, Lechlade, Coleshill, 
Fairford (Lunch), Burford (Tea), and returning to Oxford at 
6 p.m. (Inclusive price, 14s.) 

7 p.m. for 7.30 p.m.—Conference banquet in the Hall of 
Christ Church. (Price, inclusive of wines, cigars, etc., 22s.) 

SATURDAY, 12 JULY. 

This day will be reserved for privately arranged excursions 
and visits, for which full information and advice can be obtained 
at the Conference Headquarters during the preceding days. 

Membership of the Conference is free, but members will indi- 
vidually pay the cost of the luncheon on 10 July, the Tea on 
10 July, the Tour on 11 July, and the Conference Banquet. 

Ladies are particularly invited to attend the Conference. 

In view of the great success of the previous Conferences at 
Liverpool, Cardiff and Edinburgh, it is expected that there will 
be an exceptionally large and representative gathering at Oxford 
from all parts of the country. It is most desirable that notifica- 
tion should be made to me as soon as possible by those intending 
to be present. The arrangements will then be greatly facili- 
tated. 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY 
SIR CHARLES BARRY AND JAMES BROOKS. 

An exhibition of perspective and working drawings 
of the architectural works of James Brooks, including 
his competition drawings of Liverpool Cathedral, 
and of the Houses of Parliament by Sir Charles Barry, 
which have recently come into the possession of the 
Institute, will be on view in the Meeting Room at 
9 Conduit Street from 7-16 July. 





COMPETITIONS 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 1 DECEMBER 1924. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 1 Decem- 
ber 1924, they should send the necessary nominatio1 
forms to the Secretary not later than 4 October. 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS FOR HIRE. 


A Member has most generously placed at the disposal 
of the R.I.B.A. a very good dumpy level, tripod and 
staff, and also a good theodolite and tripod. 

These instruments being a somewhat expensive part 
of the equipment of an architect’s office, it is felt that 
many Members may be glad of an opportunity to get 
them on loan. Members or Licentiates who desire the 
loan of these instruments should apply to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., stating for how long they will be required. A 
nominal fee to cover the cost of adjustment from time to 
time will be charged. 


Competitions 


BEXHILL TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


The Competition Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competition are not in accord- 
ance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Compe- 
titions Committee are in negotiation with the promoters 
in the hope of securing an amendment _ In the meantime 
Members and Licentiates are advised to take no part 
in the Competition. 

IAN MACALISTER, 
Secretary 
HARROGATE: INFIRMARY EXTENSION. 

Apply to Mr. Geo. Bailantyne, Secretary, The Infirmary, 
Harrogate. Deposit, £2 2s. Closing date for receiving 
designs, 30 September 1024. Mr. S. D. Kitson, F.S.A. [F.], 
appointed Assessor. Conditions approved by the Competitions 
Committee. 

H1GH SCHOOL PavILIon. 

Confined to former pupils of the High School of Glasgow. 
Apply to Mr. Hugh R. Buchanan, Hon. Secretary, High School 
of Glasgow War Memorial Committee, 172 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. Closing date for receiving designs, 30 September 
1924. Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A. [F.], Assessor. Conditions 
approved by the Competitions Committee. 


GLASGOW : 


Members’ Column 


MESSRS SLATER & MOBERLEY 

‘Tris announced that Mr. J. M. Last Keithis retiring from the 
firm of Messrs John Slater and Keith, Architects and Surveyors, 
on 30 June. The practice will be carried on under the title of 
Slater and Moberley, the partners being John Slater, J. Alan Slater 
and A. H. Moberley formerly of 9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn.” 

APPOINTMENT WANTED. 

LIcENTIATE, R.I.B A., seeks post as Assistant. Banks, factories, 
warehouse and public buildings. Well versed in steel construction. 
Qualified as district surveyor.—Box 1354, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, W.1. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT WANTED 
ReovuiRED for a firm of Architects in Wal ] 
tectural Assistant Must be a good dr I 
stating age, qualifications, salary required, ; 
to Box 2164, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
ROOMS TO LET 
Two comfortably furnished bed-sittir 
Brunswick Square Attendance ; breakfi 
light. Terms moderate.—Apply Box 1425 
y Conduit Street, W 
MeMBER has three light rooms to let, 3rd flo 
Electric light and gas installed. Suitable for Y¢« Arcl 
Applv Box 1664, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street 
OFFER OF ASSISTANCI 
AssociATE R.I.B.A. tenders assistance » Ar 
office. Designs, bookings, drawings Is. Competit 
perspectives, etc. Mutual tern by 1 
Mr. H. B., 13, Hervey Close, Church End, Fin 
JUNIOR PARTNER WANTI 
A Licentiate R.I.B.A., having an old-est 
(Yorks, W.R.), is willing to take a Junior Partner of 
cies (R.C. or C. of E. preferred Church, Scl 
work in progress [he business I ] 
considerably extended if desired.—Be 
g Conduit Street, W.1 
COMMENCEMENT OTF 
Mr. Epwarp ID. O'’CoNNo! 1 I 
98 London Road, Leicester, a ' 


catalogues, et 


T 
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CHANGI ADDRESS 
Tue Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assis ts’ P 
have changed their address from 36 Vict iSt 
to 26 Buckingham Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
EXPERIENCED ASSOCIATE, recently returned f1 
prospects of certain amount ¢ 
West of England preferred 
9 Conduit Street, W.1 
CHANGE OF TELEPHONE Nl 
Messrs. Mewes & Davis, 22 Conduit Street 
their telephone number from Mayfair 


_ Mayfair 1209. 
Minutes XIX 


At a Special General Meeting held on Tuesday, 17 June 1924, 
at 3 p.m., at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
President, in the chair. The attendance book was signed by 277 
Fellows (including 27 members of the Council) and 340 Asso- 
ciates (including 6 members of the Council). 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting, held on 18 
March 1924, having been published in the JOURNAL, were taken 
as read, confirmed, and signed by the Chairman. 

The Secretary read a letter, signed by Mr. Herbert W. Wills 
(F.) on behalf of the ‘‘ Defence League ”’ outlining the terms of 
a proposed agreement to settle the differences which had arisen 
in regard to the Council’s proposals. The President stated that 
the proposed agreement had the unanimous approval of the 
Council! and of the Allied Societies’ Conference, and recom- 
mended the meeting to approve it. It was thereupon Resolved, 
by an almost unanimous vote, that the proposed agreement be 
approved. 

The President gave an undertaking, on behalf ¢ 
to abide by the terms stated in Mr. Wills’ letter. 

Major Harry Barnes [F.] then moved the following resolution: 

‘“'That this Meeting hereby approves, ratifies and confirms 
the Provisional Agreement for amalgamation, dated 29 May 
1924, made between the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and The Society of Architects, produced to the Meeting, and 
for the purposes of identification initialled by the President, 
and directs the Council of the Institute to carry the said Agree- 
ment into effect.” 

Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.] having seconded the resolution, 
the following members took part in the discussion :—Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield [F.], R.A., Past-President ; Mr. John Keppie [F.], 


ints 


»f the Council, 
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A.R.S.A., President of the Incorporation of Architects in Scot- 
land; Mr. H. W. Wills [F.], Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.], Pasi 
President of the Northern Architectural Association; Mr, 
Delissa Joseph [F.], Sir John Sulman [F.]. Mr. Gilbert H. 
Jenkins [F.] moved as an amendment that the following words 
be added to the resolution : ‘‘ subject to the deletion of clause 4 
of the Provisional Agreement.’ ‘The amendment having been 
seconded, Major Barnes spoke upon it, and it was put to tl 
vote, and negatived by a very large majority. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried by ; 
overwhelming majority, estimated at more than twenty to onc. 

Major Barnes then moved the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting hereby approves of the Draft Supple- 
mental Charter contained in the printed document produced 
to the Meeting, and for the purposes of identification initialled 
by the President, and authorises and directs the Council to take 
the necessary steps to obtain for such Supplementary Charter 
the approval of His Majesty’s Privy Council.” 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [4.], having seconded the resolu- 
tion, Mr. P. W. Hubbard [4.] spoke upon it. Major Barnes 
proposed, on the advice of the Royal Institute solicitors, that 
the following Rider be added to the resolution: ‘* and empowers 
the President and the Secretary to deal with any verbal and 
minor alterations in the draft required by the Privy Council.” 
The resolution, with the Rider, was then put to the vote and 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Major Barnes then moved the following resolution : 

“That this meeting hereby approves and adopts the new 
Bye-laws contained in the printed document produced to the 
Meeting, and for the purposes of identification initialled by the 
President, and authorises and directs the Council to take the 
necessary steps to obtain for the new Bye-laws the approval of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council. And that the existing Bye-laws be 
rescinded immediately after such approval has been signified.” 

Sir John Simpson [F.], K.B.E., having seconded the resolu- 
tion, the following members spoke upon it :—Professor Hubert 
Worthington [4.], Mr. H. A. Welch [4.], Mr. H. T. Buckland 
[F.], Maj.H.C.Corlette [F.], Mr. H.T. Jackson [A.]. The Secre- 
tary read a list of certain verbal corrections and minor altera- 
tions which were suggested by the Council for insertion in the 
draft, and these were approved nem. con. Major H. C. Corlette 
moved as an amendment that on page 7 of the Draft Bye-laws, 
in the second paragraph of (d), the following words be omitted : 
** and an architect practising in the Dominion which he repre- 
sents.” Major Barnes having accepted the amendment on 
behalf of the Council, the resolution, as amended, was put to 
the vote and carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The meeting terminated at 4.45 p.m. 


Minutes X X 


At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 23 June 1924, 
at 4 p.m., Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, President, in the chair. The 
attendance book was signed by 14 Fellows (including 2 Members 
of the Council and 6 Associates) (including 1 Member of the 
Council), and 2 Licentiates. 

Mr. C. A. Daubney [F.] read a Paper on ‘“ The Proposed 
Reform of the London Building Law.” 

The President announced that the discussion on the Paper 
would take place at a General Meeting on Monday, 30 June, 
at 4.30 p.m. 

The meeting terminated at 5 p.m. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication —1923 :—10th, 24th November; 8th, 
22nd December. 1924: 12th, 26th January; 9th, 23rd Feb- 
ruary; 8th, 22nd March; 5th, 26th April; 10th, 24th May; 
7th, 28th June; 12th July; 16th August; 2oth September; 
18th October. 





